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Army News Service 


Starts This Month 


Daily Wire Service Set Up for Posts 
in U. S. and Overseas 
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The Army is to have its own news | 
service and daily news will be sup- || 
plied to fighting men wherever they |) 
are, both at home and abroad. | 
The Special Service Division an-|® 
nounced that beginning this month | ™ 
a 1000-word summary of world news |& 
will be sent daily to a large majority 
of U. S. forces. All the news will be 
processed by experienced newspaper | * 
men. t 
To Go Overseas ; 

There are two services, overseas 
and domestic. The overseas service 
js already going to Cairo, Algiers, 


Panama, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, 
Western Canada, Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands. Written in terse 


style, this news covers both the war 
and the more important national 
happenings. As _ facilities permit, 
this service will be expanded so as 
to reach troops in all theaters. 


One feature of the domestic serv- 
fee is that it will give more facts 
about the terrain and tactics than 
is found in the average civilian pa- 
per. It will be rewritten from the 
regular news sources of AP, UP, INS 
and Transradio, with the needs of 

(See NEWS, page 2) 


No Marshal 
For Marshall 


Gen. George C. Marshall, Army chief 
of staff, has rejected a proposal. that 
he be granted the rank of field mar- 
shall and it is believed that the 
movement to establish the new rank 
will fail for lack of his support. 

Army and Navy Journal reported 
that Marshall has no desire to ac- 
cept a rank higher than that held by 
Washington, Grant, Pershing and 
other American heroes. 
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HEIL, HITLER AND GOERING. No, we haven't turned Nazi— 
we're just writing a cutline. Meet above from left to right: 
2nd Lt. Stewart L. Heil, Capt. Paul Hitler, and Capt. Carl G. 
Goering. They're all at Fort Jackson, S. C., where Hitler is 
adjutant of the 725th MP Battallion and Goering and Heil are 
attached to the station complement awaiting assignment. 
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Forces. 


SOS Becomes ASF 
—Army Service Forces 


SOS—Services of Supply is to be the ASF—Army Service Forces. ' 

The change in name was announced by Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell in a press conference Thurs- 
day in which he reviewed the accomplishments of the Services of Supply during the past year. 
One year ago the Services of Supply was created when the War 
Department General Staff was reduced in size from approximately 
500 to 98 officers, and the duties of administering the Army were 
assigned to the Commanders of the Army Ground Forces, the Army, 
Air Forces and the Services of Supply. , 
That week, ARMY TIMES carried a picture of the new chiefs 
|of the streamlined Army organization when they posed for their 


reprinted on page 16. 


The change in name of the Services of Supply to the Army Service 
Forces brings the Army administration under the three forces, the 
Army Ground Forces, the Army Air Forces and the Army Service 





Reviewing the past year and the 
work of the Services of Supply, Gen- 
eral Somervell described briefly what 
had. been accomplished, and explained 
what lies ahead. He said in part: 

The Services of Supply 1s one year 
old. 

It has been a momentous year. In 
twelve short months we have created 
within the War Department one of 
the largest organizations for service 
ever conceived by man; we have 
staffed it competently; we have set 
objectives that most men _ insisted 
could not be reached in twice twelve 


We have attained those ob- 


; months. 
jectives. 

Let us look briefly at what we have 
done so far. 

We have procured seventeen bil- 
:/lion dollars worth of supplies and 
equipment for the Army. 

In that huge task we have never 
permitted the urge for increased pro- 
3 duction to retard the development of 
| new and improved weapons or to in- 
B| terfere with making the finest quali- 
ty of articles for our fighting men. 
During the year, we have brought 





many important weapons into pro- 
duction. This Includes the new 
medium tank, several calibres of 


self-propelled artillery, radio for pre- 
viously unknown uses, and many 
other important items. 

We have accepted delivery on a 
large portion of this immense pro- 





It is also believed that the bill 
treating the rank of admiral of the 
fleet in the Navy will be defeated. 

The new ranks were proposed so 
that representatives of America’s 
services would not be outranked 
when dealnig with our allies. 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 














Fort Dix Mail Censored 


FORT DIX, N. J.—Full censorship of military correspondence, 
apparently the first instituted within continental United States, has 
gone into effect at this post in compliance with an order from the 
commanding officer to safeguard military information. 


The order applies not only to outgoing mail of all soldiers, which 
must be hapdled by Army postal system, but to the mail of all civilian 
employes on the post as well. Attempts to evade the order will be 
punished by court martial, it was said. 


Each organization will have its own censor and letters must be 
placed unsealed in company mail boxes. 


gram. We are speeding delivery on 
the remainder. 
We have inducted, classified, and 


assigned more than four million 
men. 

We have fed these men adequately, 
clothed them, housed them, and 


have kept them well. 

We have constructed six billion 
dollars worth of military facilities. 

We have moved over one million 
men and fourteen million tons of 
supplies and handled millions of 
domestic movements. 

We have set up an administrative 
organization for the largest Amer- 





ican Army in history, and have made 
that organization function. 

To the military and civilian per. 
sonnel in the Services of Supply, I 
here and now say: “Well done!” 

To our associates in the other 
branches of the armed services, to 
our fellow workers in industry and 
commercial life and in the other gov- 
ernmental agencies, I offer my deep- 
est gratitude. 

Your achievements are of such 
magnitude that no single pair of 
eyes can see them all at once, no 
single mind encompass all of them, 
Therefore, let us study them part 
by part, so that knowing the parts 
we can better judge the whole. 

Let us first look at your procure- 
ment efforts. You were harried and 
harassed by the necessity of get- 
ting immediate results and by many 
changes of plans. 

These changes were inevitable. 
The fluidity of war, the stress of 
shortages in one raw material and 
then in another, the unpredictable 
shifts of enemy strategy, our experi- 
ence on the field of battle—all these 
required revision from time to time 
of the Army Supply Program. There 
will be many revisions in the future, 
War is never static; our plans never 
can be permanently fixed. 

But in spite of these obstacles we 
pressed forward steadily. We are 
still moving forward. We will con- 
tinue to move forward at increasing 
speed. 

Having obtained the supplies, it 
was our duty to make sure that they 
quickly reached the hands of troops, 
This we did, without maintaining 
excessive inventories. 

The part you played in logistics 
overseas, and especially with regard 
to the African campaign, was superb. 
You were given a job to do; you did 
it. At the same time you kept that 
other long: pipeline full — to the 
Southwest Pacific. Only a well 





(See SERVICES, page 6) 





Meet ‘Aussie’'—He’ll Be Seeing You Weekly 





Here he is—Aussie, the kid 
kangaroo. He’s joined the 
staff of Army Times now, and 
you'll be seeing him each 
week, 











CAMP EDWARDS, 


Mass.—“Aus- 





T/4 JOHN HENRY FITZGERALD 





sie,” the amusing and cantankerous 
kangaroo that has cavorted through 
the pages of the “Camp Edwards 
News” each week since early in 
August of last year, is the creation 
of T/4 John Henry Fitzgerald, a 
member of the staff of the Public 
Relations Office at Camp Edwards. 





Born 28 years ago in Brockton, 
Mass., Fitzgerald remembers his first 
determined effort to draw came when 
his family was quarantined during a 
diphtheria epidemic. He found 
amusement in tracing around coins, 
letting the resulting circles repre- 
sent heads, and adding crude fea- 
tures and poorly proportioned bodies, 
All this, when he was aged eight. 


As his work improved he was kept 
busy decorating blackboards and 
adorning sweat shirts with the com- 
ic characters of the day, and in his 
13th and 14th year became not only 
proficient but prolific, winning oc- 
casional awards in children’s aganine 
contests. At this time he became 
a Lone Scout, and passed the ten- 
derfoot tests so that he might con- 


(See FITZGERALD, pg. 38.) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
soldiers kept particularly in mind. 
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{Fitzgerald's ‘Aussie’ Will 


Visit Army Times Weekly 


(Continued from page 1.) 
tribute to the various Lone Scout 
Publications, or ALSAP’s as they 
were called, achieving his greatest 
triumph in that field with a design 
which was used as the cover for 
“yone Scout,” the official national 
organ for LSA, at the age of four- 
teen years. A major catastrophe in 
nis adolescent life also occurred al- 
most simultaneously when he at- 
tempted to edit and publish a paper 
which was to have been called 
“among Us Boys” and which be- 
came aborted when the type forms 
pled and the press became irreparab- 
ly broken. 

Except for occasional cartoons for 
his high school paper, Fitzgerald did 
little drawing in his senior year in 
high school, but tried to force his 
130 pound body into the fullback spot 
of the Abington (Mass.) High School 
eleven, and by forsaking his art he 
managed to win a letter in football. 
Regaining his enthusiasm for draw- 
ing he won a scholarship for a half 
ear at a “fly-by-night” Art School 
in Boston, but incompetent and ir- 
regular instruction disillusioned him 
and he entered the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. 

Did Everything 

After a winter in New Hampshire 
forests he tried a succession of short- 
lived occupations—all the depression 
offered—including hotel work, local 
and sports reporting at a space rate, 
gas station attendant, bartender, 
nightwatchman, hot dog and ice 
cream dispenser, laborer, truck 
driver, timekeeper, sign painter, 
clerk, and lay-out man in a small 
advertising agency. During this 
time he sandwiched in a couple of 
evening courses in commercial de- 
sign, and made a few fruitless trips 
to New York in an attempt to sell 
his cartoons to humor magazines. 

He got his first real encourage- 
ment from Major Bowes, who was 
at that time editing an amateur 
writers page in Liberty Magazine. 
He choose a kangaroo cartoon by 
Fitzgerald, and singularly, when the 
game gag was redrawn for the “Aus- 
sie’. series, ARMY TIMES reprinted 
{t'from the “Camp Edwards News.” 

Fitzgerald then began to draw a 
number of kangaroo cartoons and 
thought that Walt Disney, who was 
soliciting artists at that time, might, 
recognize their comic possibilities. 

Jobless in January of 1937, he de- 
cided to hitch-hike to Hollywood and 
storm the gates of the Disney 
Studies. With about $16 in his 
pockets, he avoided the snowbound 
Middlewest, traveled down the East 
Coast and through the South by 
means of his persuasive thumb, 
“hopped freights”’ through the 
Southwest, and arrived in Los An- 
geles 13 days later with $6.75 re- 
maining, having slept only five nights 
of the 13, one of which was spent 
in a “hobo jungle.” 

Disney Tough 

Storming the Disney gates was no 
easy matter and Fitzgerald spent 
More than a week completing a se- 
ries of drawings using Disney char- 
acters as specified to all applicants 
for employment. Under trying ac- 
commodations he finished them and 
left them for consideration along 
with work of his own which he had 
Previously done. 

His money was running low and 
each day he walked from Los An- 
geles to the Disney Studios to ac- 
certain his fate. Decision on his 
work was delayed so long that he 
was living on a diet of bruised 
oranges before he received his re- 
Jection slip from the receptionist, 
stating on a mimeographed form 
that his work was “not of the stand- 
ard required by the Walt Disney 
Studios.” That and nothing more. 

Unsatisfied, Fitzgerald protested, 

© you realize that I hitch-hiked 
three thousand miles to get here?” 
To which the receptionist made the 
Classic retort which will forever de- 
flate Fitzgerald in his memory of 
the incident. She merely stated 
acidly; “After all, young man, we 
didn’t ask you to come.” 

Rebuffed, the cartoonist starved 
Until a dishwashing job offered it- 
self and paid three skimpy means 
and a dollar a day for 14 hours of 
Pearl Diving” in a gestaurant in 
the “Land of Golden Opportunity.” 
He saved $8 in three months and 
Made the return to Massachusetts 
&cross the country by digital solici- 
tation” in 11 days, wasting two of 
them on the way by stopping to 
Visit. 

To College 

Disillusioned, he entered a mental 
hospital—as an employee, and 
Worked for over a year as an at- 
tendant nurse in all the various 
Wards. 

After being out of high school for 
seven years he entered the State 
Teacher’s College at Bridgewater, 

48s., and completed four years work 

three, to earn a B. S. in Educa- 
tion, being president of his class 
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Aussie’s mother must have 
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for three years, cartoon editor for 
the college newspaper and art editor 
for the yearbook in his last year. 
One week after receiving his degree 
last June, he enlisted in the Army 
and was assigned to the Military 
Police, later transferring to the Pub- 
lic Relations office as a reporter and 
cartoonist, nurturing “Aussie,” do- 
ing editorial cartoons and writing 


a 









gas on her stomach again.” 


feature articles, some of which have 
been printed in ARMY TIMES. 

These past few weeks have been 
busy ones for him and included his 
promotion to sergeant; having a 
second “Aussie” cartoon reprinted 
by ARMY TIMES; having his first 
cartoon accepted by “Yank”; get- 
ting married to his college sweet- 
heart and honeymooning on his first 
furlough. 


Col. Beukema 
Have Been Examin 


Okayed 


Col. Herman Beukema, director of 
the Army Specialized Training Divi- 
sion, in a radio talk this week an- 
nounced that more than 200,000 sol- 


diers, scattered throughout’ the 
camps of the continental United 
States, have been examined by 


screening boards which have select- 
ed the first contingent of a few thou- 
sand for participation in 
cialized training program. 

Colonel Beukema said that the ex- 
aminations of soldiers for participa- 
tion in the program produced not 
only the March group but also the 
April contingent, which he said will 
be about 10 times larger. 

Tests to Continue 

“Later tests will provide the 
trainees whose college work is 
scheduled to begin in May and suc- 
ceeding months until the quotas 
reach the authorized peak of 150,- 
000,” he said. 

“Thereafter the input and out-flow 
will be balanced, assuring the Army 
of an unbroken supply of superior 
material for its Officer Candidate 
Schools. 

“Behind this revolutionary step in 
Army training, this unprecedented 
interlock of the college classroom 
with the battlefield, lie many reasons. 

“We are coming to a bottleneck 
which for some ime past has threat- 
ened increasingly to speed the suc- 
cess of our training program. We 
face a serious shortage in the out- 
put of certain types of specialists, 
men who not only can perform diffi- 
cult and delicate tasks demanding 
knowledge and skill, but who can 
teach others to perform them, 

Four Classes Sought 

“Four major classes of trainees 
are provided for. First, in point of 
numbers are engineers of various 
types, The second largest group is 
to study medicine and the allied 





fields. A third and relatively small 





Hearty Appetite 


CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky.—It 
is generally understood in training 
camps that a soldier is allowed all 
he wants to eat. 

Mess sergeants sometime wonder 
if a good thing like that can’t be car- 
ried too far. Mess Sgt. William Wat- 
son of Quartermaster Detachment ov 
the 1570th Service Unit, cites the 
case of Pvt. Robert M. Macin. 

The men who eat at the same table 
with Private Macin have been kept 
agog day after day by his amazing 





ability to consume almost unbeliev- 
able quantities of food. He consist- 
ently devours virtually as much food 
in a single meal as do all the other 
nine men at his table together. 

Mess Sergeant Watson watched 
Private Macin eat. The mess ser- 
geant was so impressed that he con- 
cacted M/Sgt. Joseph M. Earley of 
the same compnay. 

The next day—unobserved By Pri- 
vate Macin—the two sergeants seated 
themselves at a nearby table. Each 





CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Armand 
C. Le Cain, 19-year-old Brooklynite, 
undoubtedly is the only soldier in 
the world ever ordered to join the 
United States Army and the Cana- 
dian Army on the same day. At 
least, the odds are one in a million 
that he is. 


Le Cain, Nova Scotian by birth, 





Bob Hope Hopes to Go 
Abroad with Troupe 


HOLLYWOOD—Bob Hope and his 
crew of “campbusters” are going on 
another cross-country tour of Army, 
Navy and Marine posts and bases—a 
tour that even may take them to 
England. 

The NBC comedian expects to 
leave early in April. The route lies 
through the South, Southwest and 
along the Atlantic Seaboard. Only 
hitch in the trans-Atlantic hop plans 
is transportation. If this can be 
solved, the entire gang will land 
in England sometime in early June. 


19-Year-Old Makes 160 
On Classification Test 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, Kans.— 
A grade of 160 of a possible 163 was 
made by 19-year-old Harold Joseph 
Brownlee, Jr., on the Army General 
Classification test. It was the high- 
est grade recorded at the Reception 
Center here. Brownlee was major- 
ing in mathematics at Yale Uni- 








versity when he was inducted. 





Two Armies Draft Man 
Same Day, Same Mail 


received induction papers from the 
United States and Canada in the 
same mail last January. Now he is 
a basic trainee in Co. A, 58th Med. 
Tng Bn., here. 

The flabbergasted youth reported 
to his Brooklyn draft board when 
he received the pair of summons and 


.|was advised to “take your choice— 


join whichever army you want to.” 
He did, 

Young Le Cain, born at Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, has made many trips 
back and forth between Canada and 
the United States since he was four 
months old, has gone to school in 
both countries. His father has been 
a merchant marine captain for many 
years—still is, in the thick of sub- 
marine infested waters. The youth 
came to Flatbush two years ago to 
make his home. His induction pa- 
pers ordered him to appear at Alder- 
shot, Nova Scotia, and Camp Upton, 
N. Y. He arrived here from Upton. 


PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY 


With Military Insignia In 
Two Colors 


Name, address, proper insignia, 
Fine white, laid Bond. Boxed 
and delivered. Also printed Gift 
Boxes, cards. Free Folder. 


Write for Agent Plan 


ORLETON PRESS 


LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 




















Buddies Gasp as GI Eats 


kept tab of Private Macin’s food- 
stuffs. When they compared notes 
at conclusion of the meal, they found 
this is what Private Macin had eaten 
at the one sitting: 

1 triple layer cake 
inches), 

16 eggs, 

18 potato cakes (two inches diam- 
eter), 

6 one-ounce boxes of cereal, 

16 slices of bread, 

10 slices of butter, 

% jar of jam (one pound), 

8 cups of coffee, 

2 quarts of milk. 

Private Macin, who incidentally 
has no trouble eating from 12 to 16 
pieces of pie for dessert, is only five 
feet 11 inches toll, weighs 175 pounds 
and retains excellent health. 


(eight by 10 


the spe- | 


Army Picks First. 
College Group 


Announces 200,000 
ed; ‘Few Thousand’ 


group will be developed fn psychole 
ogy for future use in junior classi- 
fication and placement personnel, 
Last, and highly important, is a 
group of medium size, to be trained 
for liaison work in the foreign areas 
where the American flag has been 
planted or will be planted. 

“They are necessarily divided into 
separate units, each of which will 
be carefully instructed as to the 
geOgraphy, historical background, 
economy, social conditions and lan- 
guage of the area in which they may 
expect future assignment.” 

Colonel Beukema, prior to become 
ing director of the Army Specialized 
Training Division, was head of the 
| Department of Economics, Govern- 
ment and History at the United 
| States Academy at West Point. 


ee 


Men Work on Day Off 
‘Helping Pick Cotton 

BLYTHE ARMY AIR BASE, Calif, 
—Deviating from their normal duties 
to lend aid at a critical moment, a 
number of soldiers went out recently 
from the Blythe Air Base to pick 
cotton at nearby farms. 

They volunteered for work on their 
weekly day off to help relieve the 
farm-labor shortage in this area. 
To some of them, the work recalled 
memories of former days spent on a 
farm, while to others, the difference 
of feeling between a cotton sack and 
a gas mask over their shoulders was 
quickly known. 

The cooperative project was made 
possible through arrangements of 
Maj. James L. Zimmerman, command- 
ing officer of the base with the Palo 
Verde Cotton Growers Association. 

Regarding the work, Major Zime- 
merman said: 

“While we cannot interfere with 
vital training activities of the base, 
we are most happy to release such 
men as are available and to cooper- 
ate with the farmers to the fullest 
extent possible in meeting the urgent 
war-time need.” 
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in the Air 


Your service activities are going to 
bring on nausea, due to excessive 
| motion your system isnot accustomed, 
to — you will find 

€ 


Mothersill's 


an effective aid in preventing and res 
lieving all forms of motion nausea. 

trial will convince you what Mother- 
sill’s can do in keeping you fit to pere 
form your duties. At druggists or direct, 


MOTHERSILL’S, 430 Latayette Street, New York, .¥., 








TIME TO SING 


140 Traditional Favorites... Best 
Community Song Folio Ever Pub- 
lished. 

Price 250 


VAUGHN MONROE'S 
FAVORITE SONGS 
Popular Successes as Played by 
Vaughn Monroe and his Orchestra. 
Price 50c 
CHRISTIANITY IN SONG 
Over 200 Great Hymns... Ideal 
for Every Fighting Man. 
Price $1.00 


Sing, Soldier, Sing! 


Six Perfect Song Albums 














ANTHEMS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
Songs the Allies are Singing on the 
Battlefields and at home. 
Price 50c 
SING, AMERICA, SING 
Most Complete Album of Timely and 


Significant Patriotic Songs. 
Price 50c 


100 GRAND 
UNFORGETTABLE SONGS 
For Community Singing . . . Pocket 
Size . . . Just the Words, 


$1.50 Per Hundred—$12 per 
Thousand 






















ATTENTION BAND LEADERS 
Just Published 
GENERAL MARSHALL MARCH 


Written and Arranged for Band 
By MAJOR HOWARD C. BRONSON 


Write for Our Complete Catalog of Band and Orchestra Music 













Dept. AT 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
R.C.A, Building—Radio City—New York 
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Stimson Tells "Em 


When Secretary of War Stimson last week went on the air to 
defend the program calling for an Army of 8,200,000 men, he stated 
the case very simply. To decrease the size of the Army means to 


lengthen the war, to upset all our strategy, and to sacrifice the lives 
of thousands of Americans. 


To fight a long, drawn-out war is a costly procedure. To over- 
whelm the enemy with superior numbers in sudden thrusts will 
assure us a cheap victory—cheap in the terms of bloodshed. The 
larger the numbers the cheaper the cost. Some critics complains 
that the Army is preparing for a 10-year war; that’s why it wants 
so many men, they say. But the opposite is true. The Army needs 
masses of soldiers so that the war can be ended in the soonest 
possible time. 


Stimson went on to charge the Army critics to put their own 
house in order. “It is the duty of every citizen to examine into 
his own life and his own community and see whether production 
in industry and on the farm cannot be increased enormously in 
efficiency; whether absenteeism, threatened strikes, general com- 
placency, insistence on ‘business as usual,’ or even insistence on 
hoped-for standards of living, are not going to prevent what could 
be accomplished by an all-out war effort,” he said. 

Nor did the Secretary of War mince words as he called for an 
immediate passage of a national service bill—a draft for labor. 


It was a good speech and it got the good press that it deserved. 
It went right to the heart of the matter, putting the issue straight 
up to Congress. The Army must have every man it has planned 
on or American lives will be sacrificed. Congress must get out of 
its own manpower muddle by quick decisive action, not by sacri- 
ficing the Army. 
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Social Security 


This week the President sent to Congress a far-reaching pro- 
gram of social security designed to give the American people ‘“Free- 
dom from Fear.” 

As a morale builder such a program would be invaluable, be- 
cause a soldier could fight with doubled fury if he knew that he 
could return to a world assured of a job and adequate care in times 
of stress. Because the program is the product of the Roosevelt 
Administration through the National Resources Planning Board, 
some congressional circles are already girding to choke it off before 
it gets fairly under way. But, remember, a soldier’s vote is as good 
as a civilian’s vote. “Freedom from Fear” is one of the things 
we're fighting for. If our Army returns after winning it abroad 
only to find it’s been lost at home, there'll be the devil to pay. 


Our New Singing Army 
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Camouflage Saved 


In Civil War, Tale Relates 


From one war to another comes 
this tale told by Alexander Wooll- 
cott, a story of how the modern mili- 
tary invention of camouflage was put 
to work in the Civil War. Did you 
ever hear of the mansion referred to 
by Woollcott or of the story behind 


at Standford University. As a young 
man back in the ‘80's, Professor 
Willis had heard the story told 
around a campfire in the Northwest 
to a listening circle which included 
a doughty Indian fighter named Nel- 
son A. Miles and an uncelebrated 


it? Do you know where it is, or was 
located? If so, ARMY TIMES will 
be glad to have you advise us. The 
story is reprinted from Readers Di- 
gest by permission. 

This article is a step—perhaps the 
final one—in an undiscouraged ad- 
venture in house-hunting. The house 
sought is one which in 1864 stood in 





Gold Star 


I mark the home that mourns a soldier, dead, 
Who won no medals and gained no fame. 
None but his own remember now his naime 
Or when and where and how his blood was shed 
And yet his humble b!ood was just as red, 

As precious to the heart from whence it came, 
As live and warm and free from any blamé 
For war's great wrongs as any ever bled. 

This man went forth to battle, not in hate 

Or will to conquer, but in simple prayer 

That all the things he loved might be preserved. 
Now I, his lonely sentinel, await 

To challenge all his comrades, everywhere, 

To rally ’round the banner that he served. 


—Pvt. Alvin Wingfield, Jr., Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. 


the path of Sherman's army. If it is 
still standing it is because, with the 
Union troops only 24 hours away and 
with only the slaves and children 
to help them, the women of the 
family succeeded in hiding it. Others 
in thgt frantic time stowed away 
table silver under the beds of brooks 
and buried paintings beneath the 
leaf mold in the woods. But here 
was a household which succeeded 
in hiding the house. 


The story was told me at a dinner 
party by a woman with the face of 
a goddess and the brain of a canary. 
I could have strangled her when I 
found she did not remember where 
she had heard it. Next started the 
patient quest for the answers to 
two questions. Was the story new? 





Where'd They 


Come From? 


War Words 


Sergeant 


This word bothers many because 


Lieutenant 


Like sergeant, 


the word. lieuten- 


And, incidentally, was it true? 


I felt reasonably certain that it 
had never been printed when I 
learned it was unfamiliar not only 
to that chronic chronicler of the 
Confereacy’s battles, Colonel John 
W. Thompson, Jr., of the United 
States Marines, but to Lloyd Lewis, 





it is not spelled as it is pronounced: 
sar-jent; or rather it preserves the 
early pronunciation in English of 
e@ before r as broad a, just as the 
British today pronounce clerk as 
clark and Derby as Darby. The 
spelling, however, followed the orig- 
inal French, for sergeant came into 
English about the 14th century from 
the present participle (sergent) of 
an old French verb derived from 
the Latin serviens, from servire “to 
serve.” Our English word servant 
is therefore a doublet of sergeant, 
both coming from the same original. 
For a rookie, however, to tell his 
sergeant that he was the “servant” 
of the squad would be highly dan- 
gerous nowadays. Ernest Weekley 
tells of the Scotch sergeant major 
who always greeted the new re- 
ecruit with the remarks: “Nae doot 
ye’ve broke your mither’s hairt, but 
yell no break mine.” Sergeant is 
not only the title of a non-com- 
missioned officer of the modern 
army, but a term that has a long 
and interesting history back in Old 
English Feudal Law. 





ant is also a direct borrowing from 
the French, although at a later pe- 
riod. A lieutenant is “an officer 
who supplies or holds (French ten- 
ant, from tenir, ‘to hold’) the place 
(French lieu, from Latin locus, ‘a 
place’) of a superior in his absence.” 
This literal meaning is also clear 
in the term as widely used in com- 
bination with other titles, as lieu- 
tenant colonel, lieutenant general, 
lieutenant governor, in which the 
title designates a person just below 
the grade named in the second ele- 
ment and who takes his place in 
emergency or on promotion. The 
original phrase unchanged—Latin 
locum tenens—is still used among 
physicians and the clergy for “a 
substitute or deputy”; in American 
baseball we call him a “pinch hit- 
ter.” In English there are many 
kindred words for both elements: 
lieu, local, disclocate, and tenant, 
tenable, tenement. Also, as with 
sergeant, we note peculiarities in 
pronounciation; in the British army 
it is lef. ten ant, although in the 
navy its pronunciation is nearly the 
same as in the United States, 


Material Supplied by G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers of 
W ebster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd Edition 


the biographer of Sherman, who 
has delved endlessly in the docu- 
ments of the secession. Indeed, Mrs. 


Lewis has been known to complain 
that she lost her husband in the 
Civil War. 

Next I learned that the story was 
true. Confirmation came from Bailey 
Willis, emeritus professor of geology 








Prisoners Ordered 
Not to Broadcast 


Military personnel, who may be- 
come prisoners of war, are hense- 


fourth prohibited from making an- 
nouncements, transmitting messages 


or otherwise making use of enemy 


broadcasting facilities, the War De- 


partment announced this week. 


Such broadcasts are used by the 


enemy for propaganda purposes and 
have been found to be unreliable, 


inaccurate and cannot be relied upon | 
by the relatives of a prisoner. Offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Army 


have been instructed to refuse all 


requests or attempts by the enemy 
to induce them to broadcast, in the 
event that they are taken prisoner. 


ARMY 
flour from soy beans, 


is using to some extent 


young lieutenant of Engineers named 
George Goethals. The story was told 
them with a rueful and reminiscent 
smile by a man who should have 
known what he was talking about. 
For his name was William Tecumseh 
Sherman. 

So there remained for me only to 
discover where the house stood and, 
because for a few hours in a time 
of peril it was hidden, still may 
stand. It is conceivable—stranger 
things have happened—that this 
paragraph will come under the be- 
spectacled eyes of one who as a 


Poem 


Gentlemen: 

I am enclosing with this letter, a 
copy of a poem written by Pvt. Wil- 
bur T. Smith of this organization, in 
memory of the late S/Sgt. Joe 
Maiolo, of this organization, who 
was killed in an automobile accident 
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House 


small child helped to hide it. 

Wherever the house stood, I think 
of it as invisible to passers-by, with 
a firive winding down through a 
sloping lawn from its whitepillared 
portico to the great gates which 
stood sentinel on the highway, It 
the house itself was to be spared the 
fate of so many of its neighbors, the 
oncoming detachments of Sherman's 
men must somehow be persuaded to 
pass those gates without turning in, 
Therefore the people of that house 
hold spent every hour of the 24 at 
their disposal journeying to and 
from a nearby graveyard, uprooting 
the old tombstones, hauling them to 
the house and setting them in som 
ber array on the greensward. To the 
Union soldiers, glancing through the 
gates, the place looked like a ceme 
tery. 


— 


on the Starke-Camp Blanding high 
way. 

I think it Is a nice bit of work 
and the entire Company and I would 
appreciate it very much if you could 
make arrangements to have 
poem published in ARMY TIMES, 

Lt. Robert B. Kirkpatrick 
Company E, 314th Inf, 
Camp Blanding, Fis 


IN MEMORIAM 
To him, our friend, who's missing 
now— 
We stand too shocked to speak. 
He’s gone and yet we feel him neat} 
In vain his face we seek. 


A soldier, yes, in all respects— 
His talks, his friendly ways, 
Will linger, ever in our hearts, 
Throughout the coming days. 


We've lost a pal we can’t replace- 
And yet we truly know. 

That God will find a place for him, 
Our friend, our pal, our “Joe.” 


Let each and every one of us 
As we stand our next retreat, 
Give one salute to “Maiolo” 
Until again we meet. 
Pvt. W. T. Smith 


Picture 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is a snapshot taken in 
Co. A, 319th Inf. Camp Forrest. 4 
pair of coveralls large enough 
accommodate two average size met 
is a little out of the ordinary. 

The two soldiers taking advantag® 
of the suit are S/Sgt. Luther F. 





Weaver, left, and S/Sgt. Glynn J A 
Mangham. The oversize “GIs” wer 
issued to Sgt. Herbert J. Barker wh? 
tips the scales at 250 pounds. 

Cpl. Don G. Mos 
Camp Forrest, Tenn. 
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Bugler ‘May Start Day Wrong 
But He Soon Makes Up for It 


NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa.—That 
y bugler—the much maligned 
oftberidden figure of song and story 
_—is accepted with mingled emotions 
by both seasoned soldiers and raw 
recruits at the New Cumberland 
Army Reception Center. 

Take it from Cpl. Vincenzo Perella, 
the post’s bugler maestro, today’s 
tooters are of necessity skilled im- 
pressionists who can be called upon 
to sound no less than 20 commands 
ranging from the pulse-stirring beats 
of “Reveille” at the crack of dawn 
to the subdued tempo of “Taps” each 


ht. 
alg Two Sides to Job 


And the chances are that any 
eamp’s musical taskmaster once car- 
riled those difficult solo arrange- 
ments in your hometown group or 
Jed the brass section in his high 
school band. 

“At 6 o’clock in the morning, I can 
gee where he’s not going to be the 
most popular man in the Army,” 
acknowledges Corporal Perella. He 
hastens to point out, however, that 
no other occassion produces the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of pay call which 
follows “Reveille” on the last day of 


tinues, “there’s no man who won't 
harken to the cheery strains of mess 
call three times every day.” 

“All in all, a bugler is compensated 
for the never-ending kidding because 
he has all day in which to get even,” 
the corporal observes. 

Tribes Used ‘Bugles’ 

Tracing back to pre-historic days 
when certain tribesmen utilized hol- 
low bones to sound the tocsin of dan- 
ger for their .roaming contempo- 
raries, the bugle has been as much 
a part of any army as tradition of 
service. But from the first warning 
signals have evolved dozens of inter- 
pretations of command and any reg- 
ular combat unit in the ground 
forces may well depend upon the 
bugler for musical direction of any 
organized movement in the “book.” 

Answering the time-honored ques- 
tion: “Who wakes the bugler?” Per- 
ella outlined the designation of Bu- 
gler of the Day by Lt. Col. William 
A. Fulmer, post commander, the bu- 
gler’s arrival at his post each day at 
4 p.m. for a 24-hour stretch, and 
finally his routine of service which 
includes that certain low point 
shortly after 5 a.m. when he is called 





the month. “Then too,” Perella con- 


by the Sergeant of the Guard to 





sound a blast that'll get everybody 
else in the place out of bed. 





Polls Among Soldiers 
Must Be Okayed by WD 


If a guy comes up to you and says 
he’s from the Gallup Poll, be leery, 
the War Department warns. 

“Polls, ballots, or ‘straw votes’ on 
opinion research, other than those 
which have been authorized by the 
War Department, will not be per- 
mitted among the members of the 
Army of the United States,” Circu- 
lar 41, Section 1, states. 

The reason for the warning is ob- 
vious. Axis agents can gather valu- 
able information under the gulse of 
taking a poll. 


Apt 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Aptest 
name of the season is that adopted 
by the Chaplains team which en- 
tered the Officers Bowling League 
here. The chaplains call them- 
selves the “Holy Rollers.” 





CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—So effi- 
cient and successful was a team of 
non-commissioned officers from the 
35th Medical Training Battalion in 
presenting a stage show for members 
of the battalion on the treatment of 
irritants and blisters caused by 
poison gas that the show was given 
this week before the entire commis- 
sioned officer personnel of the Medi- 
cal Replacement Training Center, at 
suggestion of Lt. Col. James W. 
Howard. 

First Lt. T. R. Nanninga, who is 
battalion gas officer and now acting 
operations and training officer, orig- 
inated the story and directed the 
“two-act” show. MRTC art depart- 
ment cooperated in preparing sev- 
eral back@rops and posters for use 
in the show, including woods, hills, 
and a stream, and a battalion aid 
station. Center utilities provided a 
gas treatment chest and 80 wooden 
models of bottled medicine for treat- 
ment of gas casualties, thus avoiding 
waste of real medicine in demonstra- 
tions over a period of several months 
or years. 

At suggestion of Lt. Col. Edward 
A. Zimmerman, an operations and 
training officer, the special services 





Office is planning to take over the 





‘Stage Show’ Tells How 
To Treat Gas Patients 


showing treatments for gas casual- 
ties and to stage it in its realistic, 
dramatic setting for all MRTC bate 
talions, as they request it. 


He’s In But They 
Wanta Draft Him 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—After 
spending 14 months in the Army, 2nd 
Lt. Charles Paist, of the Ordnance 
Branch, is going to be drafted. He’s 
just received notice from his draft 
board to report for induction. 


Lt. Paist was drafted originally in 
the spring of 1941, and discharged 
Sept. 23, 1941, because he was over 
28. After the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, Lieutenant Paist was recalled in 
January, 1942. At that time he 
served as a private. 


With his reentry into the Army, 
he applied for officers training. He 
received his commission, July 15, 
1942, after attending a Quartermas- 
ter Officers’ Candidate School. 








WAAC insignia show the head of 
Pallas Athens, the Goddess of Vic 
tory. 




















HEY call ’em “cloud hoppers”—these keen, alert glider pilots 
of the Army Air Force. Like so many Americans, they're learning 
an entirely new job—and proving they’ve got what it takes. 
It’s the same all along the line—on the home front, too, millions 
are proving that good old American “know how” just can’t 


be beat! And that goes for cigarettes, too. For when 

you take costlier tobaccos and that priceless “know how” 

of blending that produce a slow-burning cigarette, you've 
got the cigarette for steady smoking pleasure... Camels. 


Try Camels yourself—you'll find they give you smoking 


pleasure that holds up, pack after pack. 





B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N., 


| WANT A 
CIGARETTE THATS 


AND HAS LOTS OF 


CAMEL. THEYRE 
GRAND! 


EASY ON MY THROAT 
FLAVOR—AND THATS 


CHARLOTTS GILLAM, General Aircraft Corp. 
inspector, agrees with men in the service— 
Camels are her favorite, too, “From first puff 
to last, Camels are swell!” she says. 








































MILDNESS AND RICH 

FLAVOR CAMELS HAVE 
WHAT IT TAKES! 
THEY SUIT ME 


WITH MEN IN THE ARMY, NAVY, 
THE MARINE CORPS, AND THE 
COAST GUARD, THE FAVORITE 
CIGARETTE 1S CAMEL.( BASED ON 
ACTUAL SALES RECORDS IN POST 
EXCHANGES AND CANTEENS) 








w 4 
THE §-ZONE 


= where cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is the prov- 
ing ground for cigarettes. Only your taste and aa 
throat can decide which cigarette tastes best to you...and how 
it affects your throat. For your taste and throat are absolutely 
individual to you. Based on the experience of millions of smok- 
ers, we believe Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 
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New 
Kinks 
Recent Ideas 


That Help Us 
Win the War 


Ideas win wars. If you see some- 
thing about the Army that you think 
needs changing, don’t just start grip- 
ing about it. Write your idea down 
and send it along to ARMY TIMES. 
If your post is doing something that 
you think your buddies in other camps 
would like to know about, tell us. 
This column is a colection of mis- 
celaneous ideas and inventions that 
are bringing us to victory. Some are 
important, some aren't. But they all 
are worth while. 


Itchy Clothes 


British soldiers are now wearing 
undershirts that itch—and there’s a 
purpose. Made of a string-like ma- 
terial which resembles ‘a crocheted 
mesh, it is worn beneath the usual 
undershirt and is designed to mas- 
sage the skin with every movement 
and by keeping blood flowing faster 
generate extra heat for the wearer. 
Soldiers who've tried it out say that 
“after the first week you don’t no- 
tice it.” 


Sweating It Out 











The Quartermaster depot at Phila- 
delphia detailed 200 GI’s to do noth- 
ing but jump around in rubber sacks. 
They collected the perspiration 


Army clothes. 
Radio Controled Plane 


It’s not exactly new but we thought 
you’d be interested to hear that tiny 
radio-controlled model airplanes are 
being used at several training posts 
to teach ground troops to bring down 
strafing planes. The 
have wing spreads of about eight 
feet. 


Colored Smoke 


Colored smoke grenades—in a 


variety of brilliant colors as well as lj 


black—are a new type signal device 
developed by the Army Chemical 
Warfare Service, now available in 
all theaters of operations. They 
throw a dense smoke which hangs 
cloud-like for two or three minutes; 
can be set off from the ground or 


dropped from a plane to explode in| 
the air, or by time fuse, after they | 


have landed. Troops surrounded can 
set off different colored grenades to 
signal their needs for food, medi- 
cines, types of ammunition. Obser- 
vation planes can drop color signals 
to mark locations for following 
bombers. Orders to ground troops 
can be issued by dropping color com- 
binations from planes. 


. 
Khaki Underwear 
Quartermaster intends to Issue 
khaki-colored underwear to troops 
in active theaters. The _ reason: 
white is an easy color to spot when 
it is hanging out to dry. 


Back to Soil 


U.S. Army in England has appoint- 
ed agricultural officers in all Amer- 
ican camps to execute a “grow your 
own food” program. Soldiers are 
supplied with tools, fertilizer and 
seeds. Jeeps are often used for 
plowing and tilling. 


. . 

Washing Machines 

From all over the country come 
reports of enterprising servicemen 
who've talked their local USOs Into 
providing washing machines. It 
seems some of them like to do their 
own laundry. 


7 . 

Amphibian Jeep 

Ford is turning out a new quarter- 
ton, four-wheel drive truck with a 
boat built around it, which Is said 
to have been tried out already in the 
war zones. It can ford a river, navi- 
gate a lake or perform on land. It 
also has a power winch on the prow 
by which it can haul itself up a 
steep bank to land. 


4 
Color Memorizer 
Among the gadgets for which pat- 
ents were applied for last week was 
an electronic device that distin- 
guishes 2 million different colors. 
It’s valuable for camouflage work. 


No More Goldbricks 


Having been pestered by too many 
fri dulent patients, the 177th FA dis- 
per ry officers decided to post a 
“Goidbrick Honor Roll,” naming con- 
stant illigitimate offenders. Five 
names were printed on the list. 
There is no longer a list. There are 
no longer any Goldbricks. 


Timetables 

Special Service office at Fort Han- 
cock, N. J., provides a complete set 
of railroad timetables and schedules 
for places anywhere in the United 
States. Men going on furlough may 
use them, according to Maj. Robert 
F. Spottswood, Speciel Service offi- 
cer. 






in | 
bottles and it will be used to test | 


miniatures | 


Army Doctor Designs Equipment | 


To Improve Tent Hospitals 


THAT BAG being held by Capt. Willia 
and T/5 Victor O. Spade carries all the equipment necessary 
to provide the inside of the tent shown with two hospital- 
clean scrub rooms and operating room as shown in the 


picture below. 








A. Laughrum, left, 











SIDE OF THE TENT, when rolled up, reveals these operating and scrub rooms. It takes 20 
minutes to set up and 20 minutes to take down. 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.--Capt. Wil- 


liam A. Laughrun of the 13th Field 
Hospital, who formerly owned and 
operated a hospital in Forrest City, 
Ark., has designed and supervised the 
construction of operating rooms for 
field use to be set inside the regular 
GI surgical tent. 
operations in the field were conduct- 
ed in huge tents, now these same op- 
erations can be conducted in private, 
sanitary rooms which are equivalent 
to operating rooms of the best city 
hospitals. 


Where previously 


The entire structure, which snug- 


ly fits into the tent, includes two 
operating 
rooms. 

four technicians can prepare these 
rooms or dismantle them in 20 min- 
utes. 
can be handled in one room at one 
time, a total of four patients can be 


rooms and two scrub 
Captain Laughrun claims 


Since two surgery patients 


operated on at once. 


All the operating equipment is the 
best the government can provide 
and Captain Laughrun’s main con- 
tribution is the assemblage of this 
equipment into an organized unit by 
adding cloth partitions. 

“Anything a hospital can handle 
we can handle in the field,” Captain 
Laughrun said,” and duplicate hos- 
pital conditions relative to cleanli- 
ness and efficiency. The added 





—Signal Corps Photo. 





CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Camp But- 
ner observed its first birthday last 
Saturday with a “work day as usual” 
and without official ceremony. 

Col. Harold W. Huntley, post com- 
mander who took control here 
for the Army on June 15, 1942, was 
too busy handling the management 
of one of the largest Army training 
centers in the United States to be 
aware of the camp’s first birthday. 

Had To Be Told 

The area engineer’s office which 
supervised the construction and let 
the bids for the post’s construction, 
too, had to be informed of the first 
anniversary of the military estab- 
lishment which cost in excess of 
$24,000,000 within a brief year. Maj. 
George M. Tapbey also was at work 
“as usual” unaware of the event in 
his area engineer office. 

When Colonel Huntley took com- 
mand of Camp Butner with his 40- 





man headquarter’s personnel, headed 
by M/Sgt. M. G. Alexander, his first 
Official act was to activate the new 
post. This was done the same day 
of the small garrison’s arrival, June 
15, 1942, just two and one-half 
months after construction work be- 
gan. 

On August 4, the gigantic garrison 
flag of Camp Butner was unfurled 
before several thousand military and 
civilian dignitaries, marking the start 
of Camp Butner as a training cen- 
ter. a 
78th Activated 

The next day in camp’s history 
came on Aug. 15 when the 78th In- 
fantry Division was re-activated by 
Maj. Gen, Edwin P. Parker, its com- 
manding general. 

On August 20, the third major 
event occurred. The activation of 
10th Headquarters Detachment Sec- 
ond Army Special Troops took place 





Butner Almost Forgets Birthday 


with Col, Sidney S. Eberle command- 
ing. 

Saturday as Camp Butner started 
its second year, the officers who have 
been here to watch the “baby” grow 
up were Colonel Huntley, Col. Ross 
B. Bretz, Lt. Col. John T. Bell, Maj. 
Frank H. Ale, Maj. George R. Terry, 
Maj. C. L. Ragsdale, Capt. Henry C. 
Coleman, Capt. G. H. Lowe, Capt. 
R Preston Watts, Capt. George D. 
Pace, Lt. Arthur C. Coe, and Lt. R. 
C. Stuckey. 

The enlisted men who arrived on 
July 15, 1942, and still doing duty in 
Post Headquarters include M/Sgt. 
M. G. Alexander, sergeant major; 
M/Sgt. Jack H. Lively, Ist Sgt. Ray 
Hughes, T/Sgt. Harry M. Nabors, 
S/Set. Emanuel Frawert, S/Sgt. 
Thomas O. McCaffrey, S/Sgt. Maurice 
C. Bley, T/3 John W. Hughes, and 
Cpl. Arnold C. Marks. 





record that 
than perfect, the Medical Replace- 
ment Training Center’s motor trans- 
portation section this month is cele- 





Pickett Motor Pool Notes 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Boasting a|looking back as it does so upon two 
sounds almost better; years of great advancement and en- 


viable achievement. 


When the MRTC “motor pool” be- 
gan operation back at Camp Lee 


brating its second year of existence, when the center was stationed there, 





CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky. — More 
than 2000 training manuals, covering 
a variety of field and technical sub- 
jects, have been made immediately 
available to the men of the 28th 
Field Hospital at Camp Campbell, 
thanks to the plan and arrangement 
of Cpl. Oliver Friedman, 

“Our men are anxious to under- 
stand the workings of other units,” 
Corporal Friedman says. “They feel 





that a knowledge of the training 





Sick Soldiers Learn Other 


Men’s Jobs from Manuals 


programs of other branches of the 
Army is necessary for a complete 
understanding of the work that is 
being done by the Army as a whole.” 

Corporal Friedman cataleged the 
little library. 

The books are available for cir- 
culation, for browsing or study in 
the Day Room, or for quick refer- 
ence. 

New volumes will be added as they 
are issued. 


Anniversary 


a total of 45 vehicles were in oper- 
ation. Today, the pool is maintaining 
and operating slightly less than 300 
cargo trucks, weapon carriers, am- 
bulances, jeeps, water-tank trailers, 
motorcycles, station wagons, com- 
mand cars and staff cars. 

Two specialist schools are con- 
ducted by the motor pool—the chauf- 
feurs and the mechanics _ school. 
Since these two courses were start- 
ed, a total of 11,067 men have been 
to chauffeurs school and 876 have 
attended mechanics school. 


Responsible for the top-notch 
functioning of the MRTC motor pool 
is Maj. J. H. Pyles, who has been 
head of that outfit for 20 of its 24 
months, 


Citing January of this year as an 
average month, motor pool officials 
pointed out that a total of 63,776 
miles was covered in administrative 
work with only two very slight ac- 
cidents, while in battalion training, 





10,142 miles were covered with no 


accidents reported. * 


structure fits into a bag 8 feet long 
and 12 inches around and can be 
set up in sections as required. 
Captain Laughrun’s unit ] 
like a modern hospital, feels like a 
modern hospital—and is a moder, 
hospital. Prior to the time Captaip 
Laughrun owned and operated his 
own hospital, he was chief surgeo, 
for a coal company in Harlan Coun 
ty, Ky., where he set up field hog 
pitals to take care of miners’ jp, 
juries. It was his work there that 
gave him an insight into field hog 
pital problems and the needs 
injured men. 


sioned in June, 1942, 





No Advertising 
In Camp Papers 


Advertising in camp papers is pro. 
hibited, says the War Department 
in Section 2 of War Department Cin 
cular No. 555, February 19, 1943 
which reads as follows: 

1. Post, camp, station, and unit 
newspapers will cease to carry paid 
advertising of any kind, effective 
upon receipt of this circular. 

2. Commanders concerned will— 
A. Withdraw official recognition 
from civilian-owned or _ operated 
periodicals. Such periodicals will 
not be granted permission to state 
that the publication in question {gs 
the authorized paper of a certain 
post, camp, station, or unit. B. Pro 
hibit military personnel from being 
identified with civilian publications 
as members of the editorial or ad. 
ministrative staffs. This will not op. 
erate to prohibit releases through 
normal public relations channels. 3, 
Publications known as post, camp, 
Station, and unit newspapers will be 
encouraged. 

Attention of all concerned is dl- 
rected to the provisions of paragraph 
9A (19) and B (8), AR 210-65, and 
paragraph 4D (1), AR 210-50, which 
pertains to defraying cost of publi. 
cation of periodicals from unappro 
priated funds. 








In one hour's time you can learn te 
write in § minutes what mow requires 


half an hour by longhand! 


At lectures, in the classroom, in butl- 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘phone 
or radio... you can take down your 
notes as fast as you hear them... 
amazingly simple system ealled SHORT 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, well 
known author and researcher—lends wings 
to words—enables you to actually write in 
5 minutes what would require 30 minutes 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, b 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is & 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C.’s 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the funds 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon te 
men in the Army. Can you write 
alphabet? Then you can write SHORT 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 


Send coupon below with check or money 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you the 
complete course by return mail. If you 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll re 
fund your money. You take no risk .-- 
so ACT NOW! {Descriptive circular upon 
request). 


Improve your spare time while in the 
Army. Make yourself more efficient by 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 


It will come in handy In taking down 
notes in your daily task and when be 
return to civilian life you will have added 
an accomplishment that will help you is 
many ways. 


' H. L. Lindquist, 
| Dept. 1-6, 2 W. 46th st, W. ¥. 0. | 
{| Send complete SHORTSCRI 
course on 6 days’ trial for which 
1 enclose $1.00. If I am not de- 
" lighted you are to return my 
money. 

| 

! - 
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Captain Laughrun was commiy | 
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Army Docs Conquer Ills 
In Jungles of Panama 


Rangers Prove 
They’re Tough 



























































By Sgt. Jack Israel equipment in a trunk. One trunk,; up by traveling. “This, however, ° ° 

long AT A JUNGLE FIRST AID STA-|he says, is enough to work on any| would not be so in case of attack,” 250 Take Final Exam in Cour se at 
n be TION IN PANAMA—An Army doc-|°ase. The trunk contains a folding| said Majer Townsend. “Men would 

tor at a jungle outpost here is as steel chair, foot engine, and surgical | be stationed with the units to ad- Camp Rucker 
looky much a military tactician as he is a dental equipment. minister immediate first aid.” s fall & 
ke a ysician. In fact, he’s all Army, all Transportation Is Problem Through. their work, study, and —— RUCKER, Ala. — Proving eg ab... po ae eg gp one = 
dern doctor, and because of him it is pos-| The biggest problem confronting|research, These jungle medical de- themselves “as tough as they come, inveatih me We ra res nel i ae 
tain gible to maintain gun and search-|the jungle medical detachments is|tachments have been responsible for nearly 250 members of Maj. Gen, ade tacts te he ti P e 
hy light positions in the jungles, transportation. The positions are so|the cure and prevention of many Paul J. Mueller’s 81st (Wildcat) Di- a> ine dane. a Gann inj 4 
Zeon Unheralded and unsung, these | scattered that a lot of time is taken | tropical diseases, vision this week passed “final ex- even éenth a soughest ef ‘the 
“OUNe Gestors end enlisted men of the tough unflinchingly went through 
howe gecel Corge have hathed thelr final tests conducted in freezing tem- 
’ in way through virgin jungle, built first peratures, made more cutting by a 
that aid stations, and are largely respons- row wied, 
hom {ble for the lowest rate of malaria Th ; 
s of cases in the history of the U. S. |e od vr ed through mad under 

Sray in Panama. ; say inhoy ahene toate beole, Soar 
ami Roads Built braved, unprotected, the flying frag- 

Today, roads have replaced jungle ments of their own grenades and 

trails; ambulances can now reach advanced over terrain with dynamite 
most of these positions to bring in charge—simulating artillery fire—ex- 
soldiers requiring hospitalization, ploding within a few feet. 
Before, litter-bearers were forced to | : =| Barbed wire was crossed on human 
carry a sick oe for miles to reach | stepping stones, naked bayonets were 
the nearest road. :}used in hand-to-hand combat work, 
} PIO. Even now, Army doctors in one of |: =| heavy blasting charges were handled 
ment the Coast Artillery units under Maj. |: | expertly and some waded waist deep 
t Cin Frank M. Townsend travel 225 miles through the swift current and chill 
1943, a day covering only a few of the waters of the Claybank Creek to aid 
many emplacements in the jungle. In stringing a toggle-rope bridge. 
Every day these officers inspect The Wildcat Ranger School, said 
unit barracks, mess halls, and look for to be giving one of the toughest 
paid mosquito breeding places. Periodi- ;|commando courses on record, will 
active cally, they lecture on malaria and =|have contributéd approximately 500 
sanitation. hard fighting graduates—adept at 

Major Townsend has a big job. He everything from close-in work with 
will and his staff, all medical officers, a knife to tank destruction with 
nition must know the exact tactical prob- “Molotov cocktails’—by the middle 
rated lems of the Coast Artillery. He must of this month. Diplomas for the first 

will be prepared to set up first aid sta- 400 were given by General Mueller 
state tions in advantageous positions in at exercises this week. 
on {s case of attack. He must know when In line with a Second Army pro- 
rtain and where to evacuate if necessary. gram to make super-soldiers, the 
Pro These medical officers take no ranger school here was set up under 
being chances, Continuously they move the direction of Brig. Gen. Marcus 
ations first aid stations into different posi- B. Bell, assistant division command. 
r ad. tions in the jungle. “One never er. He previously observed a some- 
ot Op. knows,” Major Townsend says, “in what similar course presented at 
rough case of attack we want to be ready Camp Forrest, Tenn. Assisting in 
ls, 3, te move anywhere—fast. 4\the direction of the school are 1st 
camp, Travel Fast $|Lt. John E, Sullivan of the 1st Bat- 
‘ill be ‘A first ald station can be packed : i “i 2.*|talion, 321st Infantry, and 1st Lt, 
into two trunks. First Sgt Robert E. | ¢ & é z _ .,|Steve Seyebe of Company C, 322nd 
is dk b : gt. | ia Be i gos: 3g | Infantry who was graduated from 
a McLawborn took eight men on one : the Second Army Ranger School at 
"and Br ee ee eager NEW MOBILES S-2 and S-3 office of 323rd Infantry, 81st Division, Camp Rucker, Ala., is |Camp Forrest. Every artillery, in- 
which on put - a. station o> were} shown at work during bivouac. The office was designated by Col. Arthur P. Watson, regi- fantry and separate unit of the di- 
publi. ready to operate in 46 minutes.” mental commander, and contains typewriter, field phone, electric light provided by truck's a oe seeceatanes in the initial 
> First aid stations which function} battery, and all data of two unts. It can be on its way within seconds. At work are Lt. he fan 
) similar to an accident ward in a ‘ S.2. lef a T/S F k B d ating serceant e final tests were witnessed by 
—_——- city hospital have been built near Charles L. Tyler Jr., S-2, left, an gt. Fran roussard, operating g , General Mueller, who gave high 
emplacements. If a soldier needs praise to the results; Brig. Gen. Rex 
hospital care, it is quickly arranged. | MUIIIIMIININIINNNNNNNNNINtINin inti siti itis N +. ‘ 3 d ao woul po voagaa BR pe 
However, any emergency operation A : dog 
can be iP me Ms ne mandate no- § k | Me alr ees r rmy 1g —"s a number of in- 
tice in these aid stations. The biggest ar e ey ide” aa _s a Bell took an 
part of the job is working with the tivities = ner tunbasiion waste vil 
fighting units and knowing as much & | t | . 
P ae ones problems as the line as S roops on aneuvers LMR 

Lt. David Beynon recalls one jun-| gaa | MOBILE HQ. THIRD ARMY,|slipped a radio message through to i 
< position which, for over a year, Somewhere in La.—Lt. Gen. Leslie J.| his own troops, giving the location, livingston 

as had a perfect sanitation record.| CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—“You|cNair, commander of all Army|strength, and disposition of the Red 

“The men,” he says, “realize that|Ccould have knocked me down with|Ground Forces, arrived in the ma-|units which held him prisoner. The 

they are subjected to many tropical|one stripe!” That's the way Sgt.|neuver area to inspect the strenuous|tankers attacked immediately, with Oops 
ove, Infections and take all possible care ggg ag D, 62nd — field training activities. heavy losses to the Reds, and freed 
equires to eliminate them.” n. describe S amazement re- Captain Browder. 

This emplacement is in the capable |cently when a trainee walked into Be By a ae co commended for his skillful | "™™tiiiiyiainuqinauuonononsonyanniy 
in busl hands of Sgt. Ciyde Campbell. “It’s| his office, handed him a_ personal Lt. G Courtney Hodges, Third conduct in aggressive intelligence} CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Neigh- 
‘phone remarkable,” said Campbell, “how | check for $1,000 and asked for a war A po en Ar cams ‘resent | measures was Cpl. Arthur R. Giles. | boring schools and colleges are get- 
mn your malaria stopped when we began our | bond. ay Fin yg eee oss of individual Giles, a member of a Signal Corps ting a good insight into Army life 
oa campaign on sanitation.” Not one The trainee, Pvt. William R. Mc- initiative were reported unit belonging to the Blues, “ar-| through the series of exchanges of 
“HORT: man has had malaria in over a year.|Camey, 30, wasn’t kidding, either. 2 h Jolt ranged” to have himself captured/|talent, entertainment and good-will 
, well Nati Treated A former rancher and real-estate| For instance, there was the — and a fake order taken from him.|between them and the 46th FA 
Is wings a owner, McCamey last December sold |°f Pfc. Marion N. Hirsch, 8 Blue|The order misled the Red forces, | Brigade. 
write Occasionally the routine 1s Inter-| his Parkway Apartment House in|infantryman. Hirsch, sent out to0/and when Giles returned to his or-| Latest in the series was the visit 
inutes Tupted by natives living in settle-| Houston, discover certain facts about 4 cross-| ganization, he related that the cap-|to Southern University by the Bri- 
—_ ments in the jungle, who call at ing point believed to offer favorable | ture of the fake order had made him | gade orchestra and basketball team. 

these first aid stations to be treated| Tables can be reversed now in | possibilities, made his way through /the “guest of honor” at Red head-|Soldiers from this post and from 
for some ailment. They are always Co. B, 56th Bn. mess hall, MRTC— the entire Red-controlled area by | quarters while he was being interro- | nearby Harding Field were the dance 
taken care of, and, if seriously ill,| and not the mess tables, either, | hiding under of load of hay in the| gated, guests of the college students. The 
ster, & are taken to a Republic of Panama bert W. De Wellies, MAC, |08cK of @ truck. When he reached ; basketball team lost, 42 to 38, but 
ris 0 hospital in an Army ambulance. Lt. Ro ’ _ ’ Ithe side of the river which the Bhs | iim” innnninii— | had the satisfation of knowing it 
A.B.C.'s Dentists visit the emplacements a thine be aa then hoped to gain, he conversed gave the Southwestern Conference 
tote fegularly. Capt. Harry Cooperman| °°” re _ viet hall = Ga with numerous farmers and other yy owze (colored) champions a run for their 
soon fe checks for mouth infections besides tats —_— whe fest ween Ghat civilian residents of the area, gain- money. 
‘ite caring for teeth. Oral hygiene is ex- ant at ha: aan to be ing an accurate picture of the river's 
SHORT- tremely important in the jungle, he Se io D Grinnte, in charg condition and of the contiguous H owls Installation of the dark room 

Claims, and, even at the slightest (eet. = hall. mae © | woodlands. at Service Club No. 2 brings new 

suspicion of mouth infection, the sol-| ™ © °™ ‘. + | Capt. Jack Browder, staff officer i | Jo¥S daily to the picture fans. Cpl. 
SK! dier is taken from the jungle for a| _ “Why, Sergeant,” Lieutenant | (+ 5 tank unit fighting for the Blues, Louis Adrine, former commercial 

“ U 
careful examination. Welles exclaimed, “you're the man |... captured in a small village by a CAMP HOWZE, Tex.—Brig. Gen.| photographer in Detroit, is in 
, money Captain Cooperman has over 250| Who put me on KP back at Camp jpog patrol. Before his captors had |Stonewall Jackson, new commander | charge, 

you the dental appointments a month. Con-| Le, Va, @ couple of years ago!” |iime to interrogate him, he had | the 84th, watched his men pass 
if you tinuing, “That is over eight patients| .“Yes—sir,” gulped Sergeant Win- in review in the first parade of the} The Brigade basketball champion- 
tna end & day. Together with lectures and| ™!¢ division, activated last October and|ship will be decided in a single 
Af fs check-ups, this is a lot of work.” Women Invade now undergoing basic training. The| elimination tournament to be held 
isk Like all medical officers, Captain| The ome ag gt tg — of ‘ oe aes —— - om 20, = a8 27. — 
sail H seems to = * ed. Tng. ed past the reviewing stand unin-| champions o ree ents, 
ar upon —vperman carries all his dental)... The latest group of trainees to Army Band Chorus seovaneediy for 22 min’ ‘r+, 350th FA, 351st FA and 353rd FA, 
enter Co. A for their basic training General Jackson succeeds Maj./|still battling it out In their respec- 
in the WD Sets Minimum includes 60 men who were born out-| Four members of the Women’s|Gen. John H. Hilldring, who has | tive leagues, will be the participants, 

ient by side the United States. Army Auxiliary Corps who are at-|been given another assignment. The 

B d All tending the Army hand school at|new commanding general came to | ARRANGER 
g down on otment BOND BOOTERS Fort Myer, Va. are singing tenor|Camp Howze from Camp Gruber,| Two new arrangements by Pvt. 
ven They are thinking of organizing a| with the Army Music School Chorus. | Okla., where he was assistant com- Jimmy ~— * amet Gee = 
» added Under a new plan devised by the |football team in Co. D, 57th Bn.,} The women are actually singing|mander of the 88th Infantry Divi- eter for a New ¥ ~_ rm e 
you Is War Department, war bonds pur- MRTC, and calling themselves the| parts that are generally considered | sion. oy og ew ork, are } aw , 

thased on the pay reservation plan |“Bond-Buying Bulldogs.” Harry J.|in the alto range, but since the ing the sae at rer pee — 
Will be delivered 15 days after full|Baerg, a trainee, would probably|music used by the 75-person class In the PX barber shops, Pvt. | ance of the Brigade orches site Lin 
--* Payment is made. “call the signals”—he’s buying two|is written entirely for men, WAACs| Mike Maloney reports “a ten-cent |are the old a rag <4 Like 
| The speeding up process has been|bonds a month. The remaining 10,|sing with the tenor section. tip is the usual one, if any, and | You,” and the wed by well . 
1 & | &ccomplished by changing the form|all trainees, who are subscribing to| The WAACs were chosen for at-| a fifteen-cent tip definitely denotes killer-diller composed by Powell. 
I | m Class A reservations to Class|a bond a month, $18.75 each payday,|tendance at the school in competi-| a high-rolling big spender.” ; 
ch B allotments. New forms must be|are Pvts. Leroy Foutch, Alvin Green-|tion with other WAAC musicians Santa Ss Son 
de- | ed by men who were under the| berg, Vernon O. Lee, Theodore A.|and also through the regular com-| The S4th’s first inter-unit cage 
my | s A plan and who wish to con-|Petsche, Roy L. Walker, Howard S.|petition with Army enlisted men | tournament which started on March FORT BENNING, Ga.—Pvt. Jo- 
{ tinue buying bonds. The old reser-| Watts, H. J. Wenninger, Clyde Y.|from over the nation, a requirement |8 will continue through March 18.} seph E. Clause of the 10th Ar- 
— Vations will be automatically can-| White, Nelson Olson and Harold An-|for entrance in the school. It is a two-defeat elimination. The | mored Division has been promoted 
i teled on March 31. derson. First Sgt. Benny Higgins is tourney is being sponsored by the| to the grade of corporal. Pleased 
cies! | Enlisted men now can sign only|in line for the coaching job, with ABOUT ONE-THIRD of the offi-| division Special Service section un- about the whole thing is the sol- 
— 4 amounts of $3.75 per ménth or|Lt. Watson W. Robertson, company |cers in the Army came up from the|der the direction of Pvt. Deward | dier’s father — Santa Clause — of 
» ot . bond officer, as manager, ranks, Tornell, Marshall, Mo, 
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TWO MONTHS of spare time were spent by Pvt. Donald F. Milgrim, 715th Railroad Operation 
Battalion at Camp Shelby, Miss., in painting this 9 by 4 feet canvas of the thing he knows best 
—railroad engines. The painting was done by a process originated by him and known as 
“pressed pencil and washed water color.’ He outlines the drawing with No. 4 and No. 6-B 
drafting pencils, then a fill-in of pencil dust is pressed In with a rubber eraser until the proper 
blend is secured. After a small section is done, water color is added, washed, and re-colored 
until the right tone is achieved. Last a ball-pointed rubber eraser is used until the effect suits 


the artist's eye. Finaly the whole is varnished. 





GI’s See Louis Spar as Movie 


‘This Is the Army’ Is 


CAMP COOKE, Calif.—“‘Hit ‘im 
just once, Joe,” was the cry in the 
"Victory Division” as Joe Louis 
sparred with a civilian actor in a 
boxing scene filmed at Camp Cooke 
for the movie version of “This is the 
Army.” 

Hundreds of soldier “extras” 
crowded around the ring in the 
“Hellcat” Regiment’s barracks area, 
hoping the heavyweight champion 
would “open up” against his oppon- 
ent. But sparring was as far as it 
went, and the crowd was happy 
enough to see the champ’s footwork, 
speed, and physique. 

That scene and several others 
filmed at Camp Cooke were super- 
vised by the ace Warner Bros. direc- 
tor, Michael Curtiz, who is directing 
“This is the Army.” Among: the 
scenes filmed here were bayonet 
drill, vehicular maneuvers, infantry 
drill, engineering construction work, 
machine gun firing, wire laying, ar- 
tillery firing. 





These and similar scenes filmed 
at other camps will form the intro 
ductory part of the movie showing 
how the Army assembled its soldier 
cast for “This is the Army.” 

Sgt. Joe Louis Barrows during his 
stay at Camp Cooke praised the 
benefits of boxing as a part of any 
military unit’s physical training, be- 
cause it improves the soldier's alert- 
ness, footwork, and hand-to-hand 
fighting ability. He added, however, 
that he'd fight “dirty” if he had to 
in war, and was anxious to get train- 
ing in “Judo.” " 

Joe Louis conducted an extensive 
boxing program at Fort Riley, Kans., 
where he was stationed before his 
special duty for the movie produc- 
tion. At Riley he had night boxing 
classes running in as many as four 
recreation halls a night, with at- 
tendance often as high as 700. Louis 
was inducted 14 months ago at Camp 
Upton. 





Other “big names” on hand when 


Filmed 


the filming was done at Camp Cooke 
included M/Sgt. Ezra Stone. 

Army discipline is a big help in 
movie production at camps, Direc- 


tor Curtiz explained, because every- 
one is on time and anxious to make a 
good showing. “And nobody comes 
around complaining of a headache 
from a big Hollywood party the 
night before,” he added. Curtiz also 
was impressed with such “train- 
ing aids” as public address systems 
with lapel microphones, 


The director explained that every- 
one working on “This is the Army” 
is doing so without pay and that the 
goal for the movie is to make 
$5,000,000 for Army Emergency Re- 
lief. All principal male parts are to 
be played by actors now in the 
armed forces, including Jimmy Stew- 
art, Ronald Reagan, George Murphy 
and George Brent. Girl leads are to 
be played by Ginger Rogers and Joan 
Leslie. 





Not Westerns but... 


Non-Fiction Tops GI Reading 


CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky.— 

Soldiers stationed at Camp Breck- 
inridge read 20 per cent more non- 
fiction than fiction, a survey of the 
camp’s three libraries has revealed. 
Moreover, when the soldier does take 
out a fiction book, the chances are 
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McClellan 
IRTC Blasts 


CALL LALLA TM 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala. — Awk- 
ward! No, the “top kick” isn’t get- 
ting tough, he’s just calling a trainee 
for special instruction. You see 
that’s the name of a trainee in Com- 

ny D, ist Battalion. He’s Robert 

. Awkward. 





JAP SUB 

Remember that midget sub the 
Japs showed up with at Pearl Har- 
bor—the 2-man affair that caused 
such a furore. Well, soldiers here at 
the IRTC are going to have the op- 
portunity to have a “look-see” at the 
sardine” of subs. 

It'll be here on the reservation 
one week from Sunday,. March 14, 
for all who want to view it to do so. 

However, there’s one little catch— 
the price of viewing it. 

The “price” will be the purchase of 
one war bond or stamp. Either will 
serve as admission and the denom- 
ination doesn’t enter into it. 

Tentative plans call for the tin 
fish to be put on exhibition in the 
parking area immediately in front 
of the enlisted men’s service club. 


A new trainee in the Srd Regi- 
ment looked at the bulletin board 
= the notice posted for the 

ng day's latrine orderly. 

“What does he dv,” he inquired 
maively of a non-com, “just sit 
there and see that it’s kept or- 
Gerly?” 





that it is one of the higher type his- 
torical or sociological novels. 

That is what the public relations 
office of Camp Breckinridge found 
after a survey of the three libraries 
in camp. 

Best Sellers 

Heading the poularity list at the 
present time are “Guadalcanal Di- 
ary,” “The Robe,” “Burma Road,” 
“Random Harvest,” “Assignment in 
Brittany,” and the John Gunther 
books. Others that are in demand 
are “King’s Row,” “See Here, Pri- 
vate Hargrove,” “Men on Bataan” 
and “Ambassador Dodd's Diary.” 

The librarians—coming into an 
Army camp from civilian library 
work—were surprised that western 
stories and other whiz-bang adven- 
ture material is so often shunted 
aside in favor of technical books, 
travel, history and the classics. Of 
course, Zane Gray, Edgar Wallace 
and Edgar Rice Burroughs retain a 
considerable following among the 
soldiers. So do Ernest Heminway and 
John Steinbeck. 

There is no appreciable difference 
between the type of reading done by 
commissioned officers and that by 
the enlisted men. If anything, the 
non-commisioned men tend to read 
more good literature—probably be- 
cause the officers have more stren- 
ous mental taxation throughout the 
day and so demand more relaxed 
reading at night. 

Library No. 1 has a standing re- 
quest from a leather-lung drill cor- 
poral to notify him of all new books 
on poetry. Miss Dorothy Smith, li- 
brarian at No. 1, declares the library 
also has a private first class who 
readg almost a book a night—60 in 
the past 11 weeks. 

Miss Linda Bennett, supervisor of 
Library No. 2, filled an unusual re- 
quest a few days ago. 

Cook Book Handy 

“A cook came into the library and 
asked if we could supply him with a 
recipe for lemon pie. We had on our 
shelves a good book on the culinary 





art, ‘Food for Fifty.’ This gave the 


recipe—so the men at one mess hall 
can thank the library for their 
lemon pie.” 

Number 8 is the newest library in 
Camp Breckinridge. It is designed 
for colored troops. The librarian in 
charge is Miss Ruth McCoy, who has 
found the colored soldiers prefer 
such books as “Education of the 
Negro in the American Social] Order” 
and “The Negro Handcraft,” in ad- 
dition to many of the headliners of 
the two other libraries. 
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Hulen 
Highlights 
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UNI U}SVODONNNADONAA SASHA AANH 
By Pvt. Bill Faust 

CAMP HULEN, Tex.—Back in the 
1920's, Pvt. Irving Schreiber worked 
with Lt. Comdr. Walter Winchell on 
the Evening Graphic. Schreiber fre- 
quently put the finger on material 
from the Graphic’s “morgue,” Win- 


HANIHNN 


chell in turn furnished Schreiber 
with theater tickets. Schreiber re- 
members him as_ quick-thinking, 


quick to learn though not too well 
educated; a vaudeville hoofer at 
heart ... It’s tough enough to keep 
one Martin pacified, but wait till 
you get four of them together. The 
5th Tow Target Squadron has this 


mix-up: Ist Sgt. James F., S/Set. 
John W., and Pvt. Robert J... . 1st 
Lt. Weldon G. Perrin sold the as- 


tounding total of $10,126,000 of 
surance in a 20-day campaign the 
first part of February Plans 
were completed this week for a new 
officers’ club which call for occupa- 
tion by June... Hulen put a super- 


in- 





fast team of hoopmen on the floor 
to open its season with a 58-17 walk- 
jaway from the Bay City All-Stars. 








Red Cross 


to Fund Campaign 


With nation-wide attenfion being 
focussed on the American Red Cross 
this month, it is revealed that sev- 
eral Army musical units are aiding 
in the promotion of the mammoth 
drive for Red Cross funds. 

Signal Corps soldier-musicians of 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., are giving the 
campaign a boost by dedicating four 
of their weekly “Music from Mon- 
mouth” radio shows to the Red 
Cross and its efforts. 

The all-soldier broadcast emanates 
from War Department Theater No. 2 
on the grounds at the post. It is 
heard each Sunday afternoon at 1:30 
(EWT) through the facilities of sta- 
tions WAAT, Jersey City-Newark, 
and WCAP, Asbury Park. 

The musical portion of the pro- 
gram is provided by two aggrega- 
tions, playing alternately, which 
utilize the talents of 75 soldiers. In 
addition to this entertainment, the 
show features weekly interviews 
with soldiers. 

Throughout its 22 weeks of ex- 
istence, the program has aided sev- 
eral other public interest drives and 
campaigns. Among these are the sale 
of war bonds, promotion of V-mail, 


GI Music Units Aid - 





Drive 


Groups Dedicate March Broadcast 


>.) 


Army Emergency Relief, the Don’, 
Talk campaign, Signal Corps 7% 
cruiting and explanations of ration 
ing of fuel and rubber conserva 
Another group, unique in Arp 
circles, which is adding its bit te 
the Red Cross campaign for fu 
is the 76th Infantry Division Little 
Symphony orchestra of Fort Georgs 
G. Meade, Md. > 
The Little Symphony has a rog 
of 29 musicians. Many of these have 
impressive musical backgrounds, ~ 
Orchestra members have served 
with such well-known symphonieg 
as the Boston and the Rocheste, 
Philharmonic. They have been em, 
ployed by the major radio netwo: 
and have appeared in concerts wi 
such stars as Elizabeth Rethbe 
Gladys Swarthout and Ezio Pinzg 
The group’s contribution to fhg 
Red Cross is a_ series of weekly 
broadcasts over station WFBR, Bah 
timore. In addition to these weekly 
shows the orchestra is making ap 
pearances in Baltimore and Wash 
ington, D. C., in concerts given em 
clusively for service men and women, 
defense plant workers and War De 
partment employees. 





A simple device, called timber con- 
nectors, last year saved 400,000 tons 
of steel for essential war production, 
says the War Production Board. 
They are being used in thousands 
of Army structures, including bar- 
racks, theatres, chapels, garages, 
glider and blimp hangars, balloon 
storage sheds, equipment and repair 
shops, boiler houses, cold storage 
buildings, fire stations, mess halls, 
recreation buildings, post exchanges, 
post offices—to mention only a few 
of many. 

What they do is give steel strength 
to wood buildings, by increasing the 
strength of joints in wood construc- 
tion. And of course they save steel, 
In one single military construction 
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TIMBER 


chapels and numerous other 





| Pvt. Jack Sitarski led them with 14 
| points 


in the timber itself. 
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Timber Connectors 


Help Win The War 


program, they saved approximately 
200,000 tons of structural steel. 

Timber connectors (illustrated) 
vary in size from two-and-one-half 
inches to eight inches. They are 
made of pressed steel or malleable 
iron. Placed in circular grooves be 
tween adjacent faces of over-lapping 
timbers, the rings provide a larget 
supporting area than that attained 
by other methods of joining timber, 

Spreading the load on a joint more 
equally over the cross section of the 
wood by means of a timber connector 
brings more fully into play the 
structural strength of the timben 

Rings Are Split 

The ring is split across at one 
point, the split being in the form of 
a tongue-and-slot. The inside sur 
face of the ring ig slightly bevel 
or ridged, along the center, 
around. 

The purpose of the tongue-and 
slot split is to provide for possible 
expansion or contraction of the 
timber. The purpose of the bevel 
is to provide a thinner leading edge 
so that the ring may be more easily 
installed, 

The timber connectors spread the 
load on a timber joint over practical 
ly the entire cross-section of the 
wood and thus brings into play the 
full structural strength of the lum 
ber. 

Snappy little number, neat little 
gadget, the timber connector is doing 
its part to win the war. If you're 


interested in such things and in 
more details, write for further I» 
formation to Army Times, Daily 












CONNECTORS are used in the construct 


industries and defense plants, 
so forth. Here they are shown in the roof construction of the 
Army Chapel at Fort Myers, Va., and enlarged detail show- 
ing their design and installation imbedded in circular grooves 


News Building, Washington, D. C. 
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» SOLDIERS with phoney “handle-bar”’ mustaches serve as bartenders in recreation halls at 
Camp Roberts when its nationally-known soldier “meller-drammer,’ known to dogfaces over 
_ the Pacific Coast as "The Curse of the Coffin Nails” is presented. Here's a typical crowd. Note 


suds and pretzels on tables and interest displayed towards action on the stage. 


tables are wives or children of enlisted men. 


Special to ARMY TIMES 


Girls at 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Having played before more than 50,000 servicemen in more than 20 
Army camps on the Pacific Coast since its premiere one year ago, “The Curse Of The Coffin Nails,” 
presented its 100th performance here before a capacity khaki-clad crowd in the IRTC Hg. rec. hall. 

This presentation of the camp Special Service office has gained national fame for the camp 
and for the cast and has been compared to “a yardbird’s conception of Irving Berlin’s ‘This Is The 


x,” 


ys 





Army’. 
Perils of Puffing 

“The Curse” is a gripping melo- 
drama of the gay ’95s when hearts 
were lighter and rationing was just 
another word in Mr. Webster’s handy 
little book. Also known as “The 
Perils of a Puffer,” it was written 
by Sgt. J. Ross Kearney, formerly 
of this camp, and originally staged 
and directed by Lt. Ross B. Ramsey, 
currently on duty at an overseas 
post. 

Buffooning the use of nicotine, its 
simple scenario is enacted by four 
soldiers, aided and abetted by two 
lovely women employees of the post. 
The latter’s husbands are cadremen 
here. 

The three acts and oilio which 
comprise this hilarious and tuneful 
*“meller-drammer” allow soldier audi- 
ences to really cut loose. If they 
want to emit Bronx cheers—but 
lustily —they’re actually invited by 
the emcee. If the action on the 
stage requires moral support from 
the guys out in front, the emcee 
barks out “APPLAUSE” and thun- 
derous ovation shakes the rafters. 
It's that kind of a play. Audience 
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participation is the formula which 
enabled “The Curse” to enjoy a 
longer run than any other GI thes- 
pian offering since Pearl Harbor. 
To date, it has appeared in 30 dif- 
ferent recreation halls in Camp 
Roberts. 
Once for Civilians 


Only once has “The Curse” been 
presented before an all-civilian audi- 
ence. That was in world-famed San 
Francisco’s Press Club before a 
crowd of prominent celebrities of the 
stage and screen, journalists, rank- 
ing military and naval officers and 
state and city officials. They loved it! 

The recreation hall in which the 
72-minute production is to be pre- 
sented takes on the appearance of a 
“beer parlor,” with tables through- 
out the room. The atmosphere is 
semi-dark with illumination pro- 
vided from the glow of candles stuck 
in the necks of empty bottles. Red- 
checkered tablecloths grace the 
tables. Bowls of pretzels, potato chips 
and salted peanuts are provided for 
the customers “on the house.” The 
3.2, however isn’t gratis; rookies have 
to shell out either a dime or 15 


cents. Then the fun begins! 

A kaleidoscopic-decorated curtain 
with gag adventisements resembling 
the “asbestos” drapes of old vaude- 
ville houses rises and the action un- 
folds, interspersed with a series of 
songs and musical “blackouts.” 
Cheers greet the heroine as she 
saunters on stage. Jeers, amid a 
swelter of pretzel tosses, usher in 
the mustachioed villain. 

Villain Foiled 

The centennial performance cast 
consisted of Sgt. Bert Hillner, Sgt. 
Eddie Dittert, Cpl. Eddie Krawl, Pvt. 
Erwin “Yankee Doodle” Grandy. 
Providing the feminine charms are 
lovely Janee Curry and Virginia 
Sharpe Brown. 

Lt. A. L. Blodgett, camp enter- 
tainment officer, is supervising the 
“The Curse” in its current booking 
throughout this vast infantry and 
field artillery replacement training 
center. 

P. S.—The villain “boloes” in his 
attempt to win the heroine, who is 
in the handsome hero’s arms when 





the curtain falls, and “no butts 
about it.. .” 





Shucks, His 


By 8gt. William V. Burns 

CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—An Army 
unit which doesn’t break into news- 
paper these days with a “What’s In 
a Name” story appears to be behind 
the proverbial ball instead of on it. 

So it is revealed that a 825th T/D 
Bn. Headquarters Company private 
at Camp Bowie has his troubles with 
& name. 

This private was born plain Lucian 
Bilodeau. To honor proud uncles, the 
Rames of Joseph and Pierre were 
added, making him Lucian Joseph 
Pierre Bilodeau. Before the Army 
added “private” to his name, a Se- 
leetive Service board clerk made him 
Joseph Pierre Lucian Bilodeau. All 
Army records were copied “Joseph 
Pierre” before Lucian had time to 
Witter “Halt!” 

His Tank Destroyer pals now tag 
him with “Red,” for his hair, or 
“Bull,” for his stature. And he also 
Will answer to “Joe,” or “Bud.” 

What does Private Bilodeau think 
about it? 

“I don’t care,” he says. “Of course, 
the insurance people don’t like it. 
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AGF: 


HEADQUARTERS, AGF. — When 
WAAC officers and auxiliaries are as- 
tigned to Army Ground Force camps, 
they will replace male officers and 
‘listed men of similar grade on a 
one-for-one basis under the provi- 
tions of a directive issued by Lt. Gen. 

ley J, McNair, commanding gen- 
ral, this week. 

Replacement of soldiers is the 

se behind organization of the 

AAC, General McNair pointed out 
im calling for an immediate reduction 

the number of men at stations to 


GirlHasa Name for Him 


My friends have trouble getting mail 
to me when they address letters to 
“Lucian Bilodeau,” and my father and 
mother are mad. 

a 


“But, you see,” he concluded, “all 
my girl ever calls me is ‘Honey’— 
and neither the draft board nor the 
Army can change that! 





Moisos Mobile 


Show Returns 


Home After 1200-Mile Tour 


FORT MONROE, Va.—After an 
exhausting tour of a number of 
outposts scattered throughout the 
Chesapeake Bay sector, the newly- 
organized sector traveling musical 
show or “Mobile Unit” returned to 
its home station, Fort Monroe, for a 
well-earned rest. The show, organ- 
ized jointly by Capt. Robert W. 
Bailey Jr., Chesapeake Bay Sector 
Special Services officer, and Capt. 
U. K. Reese, music officer, Third 
Service Command, in _ cooperation 
with the Fort Monroe YMCA, cov- 
ered 1200 miles in six days and 
played to approximately 1500 men. 





The show consists of 14 acts and 


which the corps is assigned. The 
male strength of any Ground Force 
installation to which a WAAC unit 
is assigned will be automatically re- 
duced in numbers and grades equal 
to the strength of the women’s unit. 





Officers and enlisted men of Head- 
quarters donated more than 250 pints 
of blood to the American Red Cross 
blood bank during a two day period 
last week. A mobile blood unit of 
the Red Cross was present at Head- 
quarters and provided facilities for 
donors. 





includes a total of 13 enlisted men 
and three women entertainers. Many 


of the acts and performers were 
taken from the talent in the Fort 
Monroe YMCA Variety Club, a huge 
organization of over 100 entertainers 
formed to entertain service men at 
Fort Monroe and the Virginia Penin- 
sula area, 

| At each of the 11 posts played, a 
local soldier act was presented dur- 
ing the performance, and several 
acts were thus discovered. 

At present, no further appearances 
|are scheduled, but the troupe will 
| remain intact at Fort Monroe for 
possible future engagements. 
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ARMORED tFORCE—Col. 
G. Howie, executive officer of the 
Armored Force Svhool, and origin- 
ator of the “peep,” has been assigned 


to the Armored Force Board as li- 
aison officer at the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Grounds. 


HOMVOHHSHAPRL NEEL TEEN 


Rober 


The Seventh Armored Division re- 
cently marked its first birthday at 
Camp Polk, La., where it was acti- 
vated March 1, 1942. Major General 
Lindsay McD. Silvester is the com- 
manding general. 





The Week’s News of the Army Ground Forces 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington 
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villain “Squire Meany.” 


“bad woman.” 


GI Mellerdrama Plays 100th Performance 


SPOTTED in front of the colorful decorated “gag’’ advertise- 
ment stage curtain are Cpl. Eddie Krawl, who portrays the 


The exquisitely-garbed gal is Betty 
West, who does a swell job as the slinky, tailor-mad puffing 
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FORT RILEY, Kans.—Rehearsals 
are underway for what is termed 
the “biggest, best and whackiest” 
musical show ever to be seen at the 
CRTC at Fort Riley. Lt. Gerald 
Preshaw, assistant Special Service 
officer, is in charge of the produc- 
tion, to be called “Forsyth Follys,” 


and will direct the 70 members of 
the cast. 
Called a “G. I. Hellzapoppin,” the 


revue will be entirely original, music, 
lyrics and dance numbers, and will 
feature Army talent exclusively. 

Cpl. Eddie Herzog is writing the 
musical score for the show, and is 
working with Lieutenant Preshaw 
on the sketches. Besides solo sing- 
ers, dancers and musicians, the 
CRTC dance orchestra and the full 
military band will be seen in the 
production. 





The Maintenance Battalions’ re- 
pair shops have been encouraging 
inventions amd the creation of me- 
chanical aids by the men working 
there. 

They have made several little in- 
ventions such as mudguards, fuse 
boxes, and an aid in painting in- 
signia so far with the men en- 
thusiastically working in_ their 
spare time, 





The father and son combination of 
Pvts. Ralph N. Foster Sr. and Jr. 
of the 89th Armored Reconnaissance 
Battalion was broken when Foster 
Sr. received his over age discharge. 

Second Lt. John J. Windish Jr 
is one of the youngest officers on 
record at Hq., CRTC. Just 20, he 
got his commission from the Cavalry 


ducted into the Army. 


After delivering a mild tirade 
against other members of the S-2 
section for using “too many en- 
velopes,” S/Sgt. Herbert Eiken- 
berry, Hq. Troop, had to borrow 
one (he had used his supply), and 
a few minutes later tossed it into 
the “out” basket, sealed, but with 
no address. He borrowed another 
one from another department. 
Two down and one to go. 

Pvt. Al Russell of the 3rd 
Armored Field Artillery probably 
the best “88” man (piano player) in 
the division has knocked off a mod- 
ern piano classic which he is try- 
ing to find time to put on paper. It 











is untitled as yet but really melodi- 
ous. 


He Did Pass 


Ammunition 


CAMP GRANT, Il. — An Army 
chaplain not only broke the inter- 
national code against participating 
actively in a battle, it was disclosed 
this week, but he was given the 
Distinguished Service Cross for his 
deeds. As a result, “Praise the Lord 
and Pass the Ammunition” could 
have been written after the Meuse- 
Argonne battle in 1918, and with e@ 
chaplain now at Camp Grant as the 
inspiration. 

Ammunition was running low in 
that famous battle and Col. Aristeo 
V. Simoni, in the words of the War 
Department, “not only carried large 
quantities of it to the line, but dis- 
tributed it to the men on the line. 
Under continual shellfire and almost 
constant machine-gun and_ sniper 





School eight months after being in- | 


fire, Chaplain Simoni did care for 
| the wounded men as much as any 
| Medical Corps men. This hee did 
through the whole offensive.” 

When informed that he had broken 
the international code, the chaplain 
also was told by his commanding 
officer, “and you'll be decorated for 
it, too.” He was getting the DSC 
for this service with the 3d Battalion 
of the 111th Infantry. 

The chaplain has been in the 
Army constantly since the first 
World War and, according to Brig. 
Gen. John M. Willis at Camp Grant, 
he has done outstanding work. 


Salvage Canvas 


Used for Scenes 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—Half a 
dozen riddled rifle targets, a few 
cans of paint, some mixing powder 
and a brush—and the talent of an 





expert designer-artist are the in- 
gredients in the colorful scenery 
}you'll see in the original musical 
| comedy, “Stack Arms, Private 
|Murphy,” to be presented publicly 


by the men of the Infantry Replace- 
ment Training Center. 

The show is designed to aid the 
sales of War Bonds and Stamps 
lamong the military personnel here 
at the fort. The scenery is the 
work of Sgt. Fritz Traugott and was 
designed and painted by him during 
his off-duty hours. The show will 
boast several complete sets of 
scenery, virtually all made from sal- 
vaged material. 

The musical comedy was written 
by Cpls. Louis Seiler and Kenneth 
Frederick and is an original show. 


End Season 


SELFRIDGE FIELD, Mich.—The 
Selfridge Field post basketball team 
finished its season with a record of 
19 victories in 25 games. The Flyers 
scored 1,204 points to the opponents’ 
| 888. 
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OC’s Not Only 90-Day-W onders; 


Armored Trainees Claim Title 


By John F. Dempsey 

FORT KNOX, Ky.—Successful offi- 
cer candidates aren’t the only “90- 
Day Wonders” in the Army—any 
Armored Force Replacement Center 
trainee who has satisfactorily com- 
pleted the prescribed training is a 
90-day wonder, too. 

When a candidate enters OCS here 
at Fort Knox, nobody gets a rise out 
of him when he says: “So you're 
going to be a 90-day wonder!”—but, 
after he has finished the course and 
has undergone all of the physical 
and mental anguish to which he is 
subjected, “90-day wonder,” unless 
spoken in tones of unmistakable re- 
spect, is a fightin’ term. 

A mere recitation of the require- 
ments of the trainee in the Replace- 
ment Center is sufficient proof that 
90-day wonders are turned out here, 
too. And that term must be used 





with just as much respect as for 
the 90-day wonders who wear gold 
bars on their shoulders. 

“Wash Out” 

Men who can’t make the grade 
are “washed out” of the Replacement 
Center just as they are at OOS. 

Maj. Gen. Charles L. Scott, center 
commander, has set up a new check 
list for platoon leaders to facilitate 
the weeding out of those men who 
can’t take it and to assist them in 
keeping their men on the line. In 
the second week of training the 
platoon leader must report to the 
commanding officer any man who is 
physically impaired so that the 
Armored Force will be assured of 
getting men who can stand the strain 
of armored warfare. 

From the very first day when GI 
haircuts are ordered so that the 
men will look a little more like sol- 





PRIVATE GOLDBRICK stands 
Co. D, 4th Bn., Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., where he 


demonstrates what the good 


the front of the building tell what is Army style for going 
to town. Private Goldbrick, who is the creation of Pvt. Gordon 


D. Gill, a window dresser in 
coat when it rains. 





outside the orderly room of 


little GI will wear. Signs on 


civilian life, wears a GI rain- 


diers than they did on their arrival 
a week-by-week check is made up to 
the last day, when the men are 
ready to go out to the various arm- 
ored divisions and each man is ready 
to close with the enemy. 


During the first week the trainee 
gets acquainted with the Army. He 
is issued clothing, learns the conse- 
quences of “going over the hill” and 
contracting a venereal disease. Dur- 
ing the second week he progresses to 
pack and rolls and is assigned to the 


Gets Tougher 

In the third week he is familiarized 
with such subjects as organization 
of the Army and insignia of rank, 
organization of the Armored Force, 
military courtesy and _ discipline, 
wearing of the uniform, interior 
guard duty, tent pitching and camp 
and field sanitation. 








By the fourth week each trainee 
must know the .45 caliber revolver 
and by the fifth week a check is 
made to see that the men are thor- 
oughly qualified in the following: 
defense against chemical attack, 
map reading, scouting and patrolling, 
messenger, compass, dismounted 
marches, bivouacs and security. 

In the seventh week all men who 
are incompetent to drive a tank are 
transferred to other platoons, to per- 
form tasks for which they are better 
adopted. 

The carbine has been fired by all 
men before the eighth week, and 
each man has driven at least 10 
hours and is qualified in both pri- 
mary and secondary vehicles. 

In the ninth week a special check 
is made to see that the men who 
are backward in weapons are given 
special instruction and that each 
man can reduce first, second, and 
third position stoppages blindfolded. 


Some Recommended to CO 

By the 10th week all scores for the 
following weapons have been 
checked: revolver, sub-machine gun, 
carbine and .30 caliber machine gun. 
Men of exceptional ability are 
brought to the attention of the com- 
manding officer. 

During the 12th week a check is 
made to see that all men are familiar 
with the operation of the radio and 
that each man has fired one of the 
heavy weapons. 

In the 13th week a check is made 





ently be sent out to the divisions 


arrival at their new stations and 
that when the test of battle comes 
those 13 week: spent in the Replace- 
ment Center will have been the most 
fruitful of all their training. 

Yes, the Replacement Center turns 
out 90-day wonders—and don’t smile 
when you say that! 





Guns vs. Camera 


Filmed War in Spain for Fox 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—A ma- 
chine gun set up a wild chatter of 
death across a sunny plaza in Ma- 
drid on a summer day in 1936. It 
was T/Sgt. Fred Mandl’s introduc- 
tion to war. 

“IT ran like hell,” says Mandl. A 
camera is no match for a machine 
gun, even if the operator of the 
Chicago violin is new at the business. 

For six months, Mandl recorded 
on film for Fox Movietone News the 
grim story of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion. Now his globe wanderings 
have brought him to the First Sig- 
nal Photographic Laboratory at Liv- 
ingston. He’s preparing to help 
Uncle Sam, now, having become a 
nephew in 1940, 

Guns vs. Camera 

To go back to that first day some- 
body used the sergeant for a target. 
It was Fred's job to get pictures. It 
appeared to be the task of every- 


body in Madrid to shoot at anything 
that looked like a camera. 

“There was considerable sniping 
going on in the streets during that 
first day. Most of the shooting was 
by kids in their middle teens,” the 
Austrian-born cameraman said. “They 
had weapons but they didn’t know 
how to use them or who to shoot. 

“So they just shot at anybody. 

“I set my camera up in a hotel 
room and when any action occurred 
in the street within range I cranked. 
Every once in a while one of those 
crazy kids would spot the camera 
and take a pot shot.at it. I was lucky 
they were terrible shots, 

No Glamour 

“There was nothing particularly 
glamorous about the job. I just 
stayed low and proved my luck 
would hold.” 





When things got more organized, 
Mandl went to the front lines around 





the Fortress of Toledo and managed 
to get some good shots of that siege. 

As far as he could see, the Spanish 
War was conducted on as humane a 
basis as possible. He didn’t see any 
prisoners shot but said he heard of 
several instances. 


Traveling Man 

During his wanderings as a cam- 
eraman, Mandl worked in Germany 
before Hitler; France, where he mar- 
ried Eleanor Schwartz, an American 
girl; London, Spain, Madagascar, 
Africa and Mexico in addition to 
free lance work in Hollywood. 

A wiry man of 34 years, Fred looks 
typically Austrian with blonde com- 
plexion and a mustache to match. 
The two accomplishments of which 
he is proudest are gaining American 
citizenship and membership in the 
American Society of Cinema Photog- 
— a privilege open to a select 
ew. 





Air Navigator Gets ‘Lost’ in U.S. 


CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky.—For 
three years John N. Rumen had been 
an observer for Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault’s “Flying Tiger Sharks” who 
have been winging their planes over 
the uncharted skies of China and 
Burma, and raising havoc with the 


Nipponese. 

Thursday he approached an Army 
major in Evansville, Ind., and con- 
fessed he was lost. 

He explained how he had returned 
to his home from the Far East, re- 
enlisted in the United States Air 





Red Cross Bring 


Hollywood first-run pictures are 
being brought to the bedside of 
patients in Army hospitals in a new 

rogram introduced by the American 

Cross. 

Part of the Red Cross hospital mo- 
tion picture service, the new project 
will, for the first time, bring 16 mil- 
lmeter first-run movies to bed pati- 
ent audiences in military hospitals 
on a nation-wide scale, The Red 


s Movies to Hospitals 


Cross now operates the third largest 
motion picture chain in the United 
States. It is estimated that before 
the end of this year, the hospital 


ward circuits will cover more than 
350 hospitals. 

In many cases it is expected that 
pictures will be shown in Army hos- 
pitals even before they reach Broad- 
way. 





Forces and was given a train ticket 


to Evansville, where he was suppos- 
edly to join an air group. He ar- 
rived, but found no air base any- 
where around. 


The Army officer brought Pvt. Ru- 
men to Camp Breckenridge. There he 
was provided with food and lodging 
while authorities checked his story. 
They traced the number of the Air 
Group to which he had been notified 
to report. It was found to be lo- 
cated at Providence, R.I, 

He declined to dwell on his per- 
sonal experiences, although he dis- 
played four medals which had been 
awarded him. 

“I’m anxious to get back Into the 
air where there is less chance of my 
getting lost,” were Private Rumen’s 





parting words. 





platoon for which he is best suited. | 


to see that the men who will prés- 


will make a good impression on their 















































































































































































that they adopted her. 


WHEN JOAN BLONDELL arrived at Camp Barkeley, Tex.,, 
with a USO-Camp Shows unit, last week, she made such a 
hit with the men of the Medical Replacement Training Center 

She was presented with a certificate _ 
giving her the title, “Little Sister of the MRTC.” Miss Blondell, 
who's picture graces many a barrack’s wall, also has a wall 7 
of her own back in Hollywood — and it's decorated with 
trophies of the camps she has visited. Here she gives all her 
“brothers” in the service a sisterly smile. 
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Fort 
Sillables 


AMUALUNAETE ATT. 


By S/Sgt. John Gruenberg 

FORT SILL, Okla.—Thousands of 
soldiers at the Field Artillery Re 
placement Training Center of Fort 
Sill focused their attention on screen 
star Joan Blondell as she opened 8 
two-week tour of Army camps in 
the Southwest by joining with the 
“Hellzapoppin’” cast in two perform: 
ances here. 





BUCKET-HELMETED officer is 
former movie star, Van Heflin, 
who last week won an Oscar 
for the best supporting per- 
formance of the year in 
“Johnny Eager.” At Camp 
Roberts, Calif, he’s known 
as 2nd Lt. Emmet E. Heflin Jr., 
Btry. D, 53rd FA Tng. Bn. 


AULA 


Bits of 
Bliss 


AUT ULAR LL 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—It’s V-Mail for 
the men overseas, but it’s P-Mail 
for Pfc. Harry Hammond of the 
Quartermaster Detachment. 

While on a furlough recently he 
told his fiancee that he was behind 


in his correspondence because, not 


only was air mail crowded and slow, 
but even the telephone 
Omaha were just too busy to use. 


He received by freight a homing 
pigeon, with all the trimmings at- 
tached and ready to deliver the 


mail. 





Nineteen soldiers of the United 
States Army who were born in a 
foreign country were naturalized 
in the Federal court in El Paso. 
Four were from Canada, three 
from England, and one each from 
Russia, Ozechoslovakia, Ireland, 
Holland, Sweden, China, Greece, 
Ecuador and Portuguese. 





A class in leadership and command 
for non-commissioned officers and 
candidate 
held at the 


candidates for officer 
schools is now being 
Fort Bliss Reception Center. 


The object of the class is to teach 
leadership and develop the techni- 





lines to 





BOOK NOTES 

Soldiers will find plenty of reading 
material when the new Service Club 
opens shortly in the Replacement 
Center with book shelf space for 
8,000 volumes. 

Standard classics, novels, encyclo 
pedias, atlases and general reference 


technical and mathematical books 
will also be included in the library 
for the use of menu who plan to 
attend an officer candidate school 
or one of the Army technical schools. 
Attempts are being made to ob 
tain a collection of classical records 
for Sunday afternoon concerts and 
it is expected that foreign language 
recordings will be available for study 
and improvement of other languages. 





NEW BOSSES 

Each of the regiments in the Fort 
Sill Replacement Center has a new 
commanding officer this week & 
Col. Thomas R. Miller took charge 
of the 6th Regiment; Lt. Col. George 
S. Middleton the 7th, and Lt. Cob 
Charles W. Mayes the 8th Regiment 





PRODUCER ; 
It was “Karston, the Magician,’ 
until a month ago, but it’s now just 
plain Pvt. Joseph Price, a traineé 
at the Field Artillery Replacemeft 
Training Center of Fort Sill. 

The former producer - entertainer 
remembers among his performer! 
such lights as Edward Everett Hor 
ton, Gypsy Rose Lee, Puppeteer 
Frank Parrish and Faith Bacon, the 
last girl designated by the late 
Florenz Ziegfeld as “the most beats 
tiful girl in the world.” He begat 
to entertain professionally at the 
age of 12 and in a 22-year career 
interrupted by Army duty—he alse 
spent six years with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System as script writer 
and announcer. 


Be Prepared 


CAMP COOKE, Calif.—The “Vic 
tory Division’s” Quiz Tournament 
in which unit teams participate 





que for giving commands. All non-| weekly, neared its end with the 
commissioned officers in the line| “Brass Hats” and “Pot Sho 
companies below the first three! emerging as finalists. 
grades and line company clerks are In the semi-finals, contestants 
required to take the course. It is| found that reading The ARMY 
optional with others. TIMES paid off, for among the 
questions was a complete set of 
SUNKEN NAZI U-boats make ex- nt 


cellent oyster beds, 


“The Army Quiz” from a rece 
TIMES. 





issue of The. ARMY 





books are being ordered. In addition, | 
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By CLONE MOSE 


By Cpl. Grover Page, Jr., 


Camp Livingston, La. 
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OUTFIT IS MOVING OUT 
IO ENGAGE THE ENEMY -NOT TRUST. 
WG TELEPHONE OR RADIO COM- 
WINICATION BECAUSE OF EAVES 
| HIS C.O. HAS GIVEN HIM 
AVERBAL MESSAGE TO DELIVER / 


WE HIT THE ROAD 
FOR ACRACK AT 
THE ENEMY. 








THIS TOWN IS LIKE A 
POWDER KEG WITH THE 
FUSE LIT- I'D RATHER 
BE IN A TANK, WHERE 
h | KNOW MY WAY AROUND 


























Any bright GI boy should make a 

wore of, at least, seven out of ten. 

How well can you do? 

1,Are there any wooden-frame 

planes in use on the fighting front? 

Yea’ No 
. - Sd 

2WAACs and WAVES are not 

permitted to wear makeup while 

they are in uniform, 

True False 
= = . 

8. A dishonorable discharge pro- 

hibits a man from voting in U. S. 

dections. 

A, Forever. 


B. For a period of ten years. 

6. For the duration of the war dur- 
Ing which he is discharged. 

D. Not at all. 


4. Every day of AWOL and every 





fay in confinement is “bad time” 

tnd must be made up before a man 

tan be discharged. . 

True False 
s . ~ 


5. Mail to U. S. soldiers overseas 
has reached a per-week volume of: 
25,000 2,000,000 y 
15,000,000 25,000,000 


6 An average person loses his 
thility to whistle at an altitude be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 feet. 
True False 


7. Is 1s true or is it just another 
Wartime rumor that the federal gov- 
tee is in the market for 12- 

e shotguns? 
True Rumor 
: a - s 

8 A single infantry battalion In 

is war uses times as much 
‘uipment as did Washington’s en- 
army in the Revolutionary War. 

8 


10 

4 18 
7: s + 

9%. Lend-lease Administrator Ed- 


ward R. Stettinius has revealed that 
Monthly cash expenditures for the 
erican Army in Great Britain are: 
$50,000 $100,000 
10,000 $5,000 
- . * 
10. There are no sergeants In the 
Army Air Corps. 
True False 





(Answers on Page 16) 











( AFTER | TAKE 
CARE OF THIS JERK 
WITH THE SHINY 













By Sgt. A. 


Armored 


| GET 








OKAY, DIM WIT— 

YOU THOUGHT MY )xmmmed 

SHOT GAVE MY 

POSITION AWAY - BUT 

SHOOT AND SHIFT IS 

OUR MOTTO-TOO BAD 
IT WASN'T Yours. 


THATS WHAT aa 


MY HEAD IN THE 
LIGHT — 





J. Abruzzo, 
Force, Fort Knox, Ky. 





FOR STICKING 




















CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Most 
whimsical and baffling piece of 
skull camouflage yet to issue from 
the salons of the mad military mil- 
liner are the caps, wool, knit, M1941, 
which have been popping up all 
over the Livingston landscape like 







A 
A 


lr - 


toadstools (which they rather resem- 
ble) after a spring rain. 

These caps, while presumably de- 
signed to meet some obscure need 
of a soldier’s head, at their best 
have a look which might be described 
as tired. Probably that is the 
reason they are the prescribed head- 
gear for use with the fatigue uni- 
form. 

A careful check of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the cap, w. k., 
reveals two things in its favor. 
First is that in 
cold weather it 
can be pulled and 
twisted down to 
provide covering 
and protection for 
the ears—at least 
any ears of more 
delicate dimen- 
sions than those 
of a former MGM actor now 
ring for the Army Air Corps. 
ond (and last) advantage 





star- 
Sec- 
is that 
the caps don’t take up much room 
and can be wadded into any shape 





without becoming any less attrac- 


How To Be Well Dressed 
Though in the Army 


tive next time they are worn. 

The War Department has not seen 
fit to give a credit line to the de- 
signer of this bit of millinery, but a 
few soldiers, with heads only slight- 
ly larger than average, have their 
own ideas about the likely identity 
of the creative genius responsible 
for it. 


One school of thought believes it 
was worked out by someone who 
was a fan for those Oriental forms 
of torture based on applying in- 
creased pressure to the human skull 
that used to be called Chinese. (The 
term “Chinese torture” has been 
given up for duration in order to 
promote the good neighbor spirit 
among the United Nations.) Those 
who reject the torture theory of 
the cap’s origin believe that it was 
promoted by a large stockholder in 
a headache powder company. Best 
preventative discovered so far for 
the headache—cap, wool, knit—is 
that contrived by Cyclone Mose, who 
wears his cap on 
top of his helmet. 
No special or- 
ders have yet 
been issued as to 
the proper GI an- 
gle at which the Ij, 
caps should be y Uf, , 
worn and at this WY 
time no two sol- Y 1 Ma. 
diers have agreed on a uniform 
style. Visors have been slanted to 
every point of the compass and to- 


We Don’t Get 
It Either 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—T/ An- 
thony Shemroske, Company H, 800th 
Signal Training Regiment, took a 
detail into the woods to find a tree 
to plant near the orderly room. 

He got the tree, appeared at the 
orderly room door with it and 
shouted, “Hey, sarge, when's the war 
gonna be over?” 

First Sgt. Adrian R. Schneider told 
him he didn’t know and asked the 
reason for the question. 

“I gotta know,” Shemroske re- 
plied. “so I'll know how close to the 
building to plant this tree.” 








ment, he planted the tree 20 feet 
from the orderly room — whatever 





that may mean. 





ward every level, from the heights 
of heaven to vice versa, and each 
man claims some peculiar advantage 
in his manner of wearing the thing. 

Probably the smartest way to wear 


it is in the pocket, hip, folded. Cer- 
tainly it will be more comfortable 
that way when summer comes, 


Danee Orchestra 
Is Representative 


CAMP POLK, La.—From .the 
south, east, west and middlewest 
have come the professional musicians 
who make up the four-piece dance 
orchestra of 11th Armored’ Division’s 
56th Engineers “A” Company. 

Pvt. Raymond N. Barrois, clarinet. 
ist also plays a slide bazooka and a 
versatile reed instrument which he 
made of a piece of bamboo. He’s 
South. 

Pfc. Arnold O. Palco, accordian 
player, represents the East. CpL 
John B. Hendry, pianist, hails from 
the West. Pfc. Paul M. Morris plays 
the drums. He’s a Hoosier. 

One Saturday the orchestra put on 
four performances when it accom- 
panied a Baton Rouge entertainment 
group which played at Camp Polk 
Station Hospital, two service~clubs 
and the officers club. 















ZIPPO owners de 
not mislay flinte, 
Tuck-in an extra 
supply under the 
cotton at the bot- 
tom of your ZIP- 
PO—ready for im 
stant replacement 


STORE 
EXTRA 
FLINTS 
ERE 
Buy ZIPPO 
Long Lasting FLINTS 
4 for 10¢ 


ZIPPO FLINTS are 
extra hard — extra 
long lasting. They 
fit most any ligh- 
ter, Each flint will 
give you a quic 
sure-light spar 
every time. 
ZIPPO FLINTS cas 
be purchased at any 
canteen, post ex- 
change or _ ships 
stores—be sure ye 
et the orixteat 
IPPO ‘more, ang 





cost no more an 


Windproof 
serve you well. 


Lighters for ‘. 
ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. 11, Bradford, Pa. 
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type of Ration Book or Books you 


AUTO INSURANCE RATES REDUCED 


Initial Gasoline Ration Book discounts are allowed depending upon the 


have. You can also save money in 


connection with all other forms of automobile insurance. 


This STOCK COMPANY serving ONLY GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF 
THEIR IMMEDIATE FAMILY—NATIONWIDE—affords real savings 
and is worthy of your investigation. Compare their rates with those 
of other reliable companies and you, like thousands of others will be 























convinced. 

Complete information and rates will be furnished promptly. SEND 

COUPON BELOW TODAY. 

Complete Information needed for correct rating 
(Please Print) (AT-2) 
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Purchase Date Used | ene = 

| have the following Ration Books OA O8 OC. 
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Residence Post Office 

County State —_ 
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Winter 
Tacties 


Winter warfare tactics for Infan, 
try troops trained in the South are 
being developed during maneuven 
which began in the snow-covergy 
regions of Wisconsin this week, thy 
War Department announced, 
maneuvers, which will extend 
a two weeks period, will be dir, ; 
by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, con, 
manding general of the Army 
Ground Forces. 

The maneuver period will mark 
the culmination of three months g 
training by participating troops at 
the Second Army. Development of 
winter warfare tactics on a |, 
scale is expected to show the a4 » Bi 
aptability of the American soldiey 
to every variety of climate and te, 
rain. 

Instructors from the Mountai 
Training Center at Camp Hale, Colo, 
have been teaching troops whig 
will take part in the large-scay 
program, The maneuvers are }, 
tended to emphasize winter wa, 
fare, however, and the instruct, 
during the training period dealt @ 
rectly with operations in snowy §. 
areas, 

A service test of such winte 
equipment as skis, snowshoes, anj 
snow removal devices will also by 
a feature of the maneuver period 
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PIII IETS 


IF A GI gets a ride in a hospital plane, he may be greeted 
by one of these girls. They are members of one the Army's 
most spectacular new groups, th Evacuation Group of flight 
nurses, who are in training at Bowman Field, Ky. Because 
they fly in all sorts of weathers, their uniforms are varied as 
shown here. Left to right, Florence M. DeLuca, wearing the 
regulation flying suit; Geraldine F. Dishroom, regulation 


ve 9 cs o: 





ar, ie “7 >. 


winter flying suit; Edith M. Roe, fatique suit; Helen F. Lyon, 
regulation Army Nurse Corps winter overcoat; Dorothy Swan- 
son, regulation Army Nurse Corps winter uniform; Gerda M. 
Mulack, flying nurses’ street uniform; Margaret. Cangany, 
exercise uniform of the flying nurses. All are second lieu- 
tenants. 








———— 


Services of Supply Are Given New Name 
As Gen. Somerve 





(Continued from Page 1) 
geared, well-oiled, smooth-running 
machine could have accomplished so 
much, so well, so quickly. When you 
are called upon to perform similar 
feats in the future, I know you will 
succeed as well. 

Without skill, loyalty, and im- 
mense efforts in the administrative 
services, we could not have succeeded. 
Without the benefit of hard-working, 
self-denying staff divisions our plans 
would have bogged down. Without 
the complete cooperation of every 
one of the supply services we would 
have failed. 

There is time to mention each 
service and division only briefly. 

We have prepared the greatest 
single long-range educational pro- 
gram ever set up in a single genera- 
tion and have done it in a few short 
months, 

I refer to our training program in 
American colleges and our pre-induc- 
tion courses in our high schools. 

The latter, already functioning, will 
save millions of man-hours of in- 
struction of new soldiers; the former 
will provide the technicians and 
specialists we need in mechanized 
war. 

Our plans to keep high the morale 
of troops are being realized. 

We are supplying men where they 
are needed. We have expanded our 
facilities for training officers and 
men and are improving our methods 
of instruction. 

Organization of WAAC 

In the Administrative Service I 
want to mention the organization of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, 
their fine accomplishments, and the 
difficulties still to be overcome in the 
expansion of that corps. 

We have amalgamated the National 
Guard and the Reserve and ROTC 
into the Army of the United States 
on time and with little waste mo- 
tion. 

In this day of enemy-inspired ha- 
treds our chaplains have led the way 
in the cooperation of all faiths. They 
have done their job well. 

The high standards of justice main- 
tained in the Army are a credit to 
the Judge Advocate General. Prompt 
payment of nearly four billion dol- 
lars a month, with almost a com- 
plete absence of speculation, is a 
tribute to the efficiency of the Office 
of the Chief of Finance. 

The fact that only last week in- 
vestigators announced that there had 
been almost no sabotage in our in- 
dustrial plants proves that the of- 
fice of the Provost Marshal General 
is on its toes. We are proud of the 
spirit instilled in our Corps of Mili- 
tary Police. 

Army Exchange Service 

Our Army Exchange Service has 
taken half a billion dollars worth of 
everyday needs to soldiers stationed 
far from retail trading centers. 

We all know about the splendid 
jeb of standardization, simplification, 
and decentralization carried out by 
the Adjutant General. In this de- 
partment I want particularly to 
mention the advances the Army 
Postal Service has made and espe- 
clally the establishment of V-Mail. 

Let us look briefly at the accem- 
plishments of the Supply Services. 
Army Ordnance in this one year 





has expanded production § seven 
times. Establishment of the Ord- 
nance Automotive Center at Detroit 
has speeded production and simpll- 
fied procedures. 


We have developed new weapons, 
some so revolutionary that they 
quickly modified the science of 
tactics. Other new weapons are in 
process now. We have redesigned 
old weapons to procure greater ef- 
ficiency. We have established pro- 
duction control methods which give 
us maximum flexibility in meeting 
the changing demands of war. 

Every American should be proud 
of the M4 tank. In spite of fireside 
strategists, the men who actually 
know insist that this is the finest 
tank on the battlefield. 

We are producing ordnance in im- 
mense quantity. In the first World 
War our Allies furnished most of our 
artillery; all our tanks. Today the 
situation is reversed. We must not 
only supply all our own weapons 
but vast quantities for the other 
United Nations. 

This we are doing. The quantity 
and the quality of the arms flowing 
from our arsenals to all the world’s 
battlefronts surely must be ominous 
to our enemies. 


Quartermaster Accomplishments 

New types of clothing to fit new 
types of war, new rations to meet 
new conditions and world-wide short- 
ages and still maintain a balanced, 
adequate diet, plus the ability to 
keep up with procurement schedules 
are the outstanding accomplishments 
of our Office of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral in the first year of S. O. S 

Completion on time of the greatest 
construction program in history, the 
training of large numbers of com- 
bat troops, and the contribution to 
a new phase of aerial warfare 
through the development of steel 
landing mats are highlights in the 
work of our Engineers. 

The fact that only about one per 
cent of our troops are disabled 
through Illness, less than three per 
cent from all causes, and that those 
wounded in battle are given prompt 
and adequate treatment, is proof 
that our Medical Corps lives up to 
its finest traditions. 

The development of new uses for 
sulfa drugs by Army doctors, new 
anti-malaria measures, the extensive 
application of blood plasma, and 
new, quick evacuation methods for 
the wounded are examples of the 
forward-looking plans of our Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Working in secrecy, our Signal 
Corps has revolutionized communi- 
cations and detection devices that 
will affect not only the winning of 
the war but the daily lives of all 
people in the peaceful years to come. 

Transportation Corps 

The movement of men and sup 
plies by our Transportation Corps in 
our first year has been one of our 
outstanding accomplishments. Work- 
ing in conjunction with the Navy 
and the Maritime Commission, we 
have shipped overseas six times the 
volume of supplies we did in the first 
year of the first World War, two and 
a half times as many men; this in 
spite of the much longer distances 
now Involved. 

We are prepared to do nearly three 





| Reviews Its First Year 


times as much this year. Next year 
we will increase the volume even 
more. 


We have produced a million incen- 
diary bombs in our first year of 
Ss. O. S. At the same time we 
trained all our troops to defend 
themselves against gas. 


In all our efforts we have never 
lost sight of the necessity for con- 
servation. Evidences of this are 
found in our manufacturing proc- 
esses and in the reduction of waste 
in garrison and in the field. 

Let us not forget our Service 
Commands. Our plan to decentralize 
authority and_ responsibility has 
worked out even better than we had 
hoped. These commands are giving 
daily evidence of their effectiveness. 


What Lies Ahead 


At this point I want to leave be- 
hind us what we have accomplished 
and examine briefly what lies ahead. 
Of course we have not solved all last 
year’s problems. In addition, we 
shall soon meet other major preb- 
lems that fall into four categories. 

First is procurement. Here on the 
whole we are in good shape. With 
few exceptions, we have met the 
needs for supplies and equipment. 
We have met them on time. In spite 
of the fact that required production 
this year is two times as great as 
for 1942, I feel that, in general, we 
have taken the necessary steps te 
insure the accomplishment of the 
1943 program. 

The major areas in which we must 
concentrate our procurement effort 
are briefly these: 

We must continue our drive to get 
deliveries at a tempo greater than 
last December. Only our determi- 
nation to help the Air Forces and 
the Navy is holding us back now and 
even with the deferences we are 
paying to the needs of sister services, 
materials are becoming available 
which will make the required speed- 
up possible. 

Supply Operations 

The next major category of pres- 
ent and future problems is the sup- 
ply of our armies in the field. This 
encompasses storage, distribution, 
transportation, maintenance, rehabili- 
tation, and salvage. Our supply op- 
erations must be geared to and ahead 
of our forces in active theatres of 
operations. The major items in this 
field are these: 

Maintenance, repair and_ spare 
parts. I believe none of you is satis- 
fied with this partciular activity in 
the Continental United States. Spe- 
cial attention must be extended to 
our forces overseas. 

Warehousing needs improved or- 
ganization and more. streamlined 
methods. Use of personnel in our 
depots can be greatly improved. 

Stock or inventory control requires 
immediate attention. We must have 
a simple uniform mechanism to dis- 
tribute and redistribute supplies and 
equipment in the right quantities at 
the right time. I fear that here we 
are going through too much paper 
work without getting corresponding 
results. The new stock control should 
help on all fronts on this problem. 

The whole field of transportation 
will continue to require our best ef- 
forts. Making the best use of lim- 





ited shipping, we must gear our 
activities to know and meet the 
needs of theatres of operations, This 
is a war of transportation and no 
effort must be spared to reach 100 
per cent efficiency. 


Finally, we must insure a_ sys- 
tematic and efficient flow of supply 
through our manufacturers, through 
our depots and ports to the debarka- 
tion ports. We must intensify our 
efforts to make sure that troops go- 
ing overseas leave with full equip- 
ment. 

Management Problems 


Thirdly, there is a category of 
problems which I term management. 
This past year we have built an 
organization. We have been produc- 
ing and getting to the users the 
supplies, equipment and _ services 
that are our mission, 

Some of the latter have been done 
by brute strength and awkwardness, 
much of it hand-to-mouth. We have 
been pushed by immediate problems, 
have solved day by day the many 
major crises that arose. 

For most of you it has required 
long hours of strenuous efforts. On 
the whole, we now are providing a 
steady flow of the things we must 
provide. 

We have reached a considerable 
degree -of stability in organization 
and in results. We now should de- 
vote more attention to internal man- 
agement, to techniques to secure our 
end results with the least waste of 
effort. 

We must critically examine meth- 
ods and procedures. We must de- 
velop simplified, coordinated systems. 
We should establish such routines 
that we are not plagued day after 
day by minor crises. 

We must again and again simplify 
our work, eliminate non-essential 
procedures, activities, reports, rec- 
ords, and other paper work. We 
must eradicate duplications, over- 
lapping, and conflict. 

We need to install the best prac- 
tices of specific elements of the or- 
ganization through all elements, We 
need to decentralize further the 
functions and authority to field in- 
Stallations. In other words, to use a 
hackneyed phrase, we need to stream- 
line our management techniques 
and methods. 

Use of Personnel 


Finally, as a fourth major cate- 
gory of the problems we face I 
would like to speak of the program 
which General Styer recently in- 
augurated for the more effective use 
of personnel. 

This is serious. Any unnecessary 
drain on manpower is becoming in- 
creasingly inexcusable. 

This program is an attempt—and 
a good one—to get this problem out 
of the talking stage and on the road 
to tangible results. 

You have already received some 
and you will receive more instruc- 
tions on specific measures which 
must be carried out. The whole per- 
sonnel problem can only be solved 
by commander through command 
channels. 

I want you to give these matters 
your personal attention. Don’t be 
driven into this—take the bit in 
your teeth—forge ahead on your own 


initiative. 

I have said many times that thy 
is a world of people and not of tank 
and guns. Although sound organim 
tional structure and a simple an 
coordinated framework of system 
and procedures are essential In ay 
complex undertaking, they are use 
less without good leaders. 

We—you and I—are the leaden 
Success or failure depends on wus. 
We must not lose our sense of ur 
gency. We must have the same in 
tense drive that is required of troops 
in the front lines. 

We must see situations as they 
actually are instead of as we hop 
them to be. 


We must have such an overwhelm 
ing indignation upon the discovery 
of delays, ineffectiveness, or unsatis 
factory conditions that we mov 
ruthlessly to remedy them and rem 
edy them at once. 


Must Get Results 

We must get results. 

come impatient with delays that co 

operation with other agencies inevit 
ably entails. 


not become intolerant of their views 
and problems and let us not undef 
any provocation, no matter how 
great, be drawn into useless bicker 
ing which turns our blood into bile 
and taunts us into anger agains 
those with whom we should work fs 
harmony. 

Remember it is the Japs and Ger 
mans we hate and it is the Army’ 
job to put them to the sword and 
not those who work with us to that 
end. 

Our motives, our capacity, and 
even our integrity will be questioned. 
One would be less than human not 
to be disturbed by such attacks 
Our duty to our country, our 
and ourselves, however, demi 
that we ignore them. 

No matter how difficult it may 
our faith in our cause and in our 
selves must rid our system of this 
poison and keep us from retaliation 

As I said on my return from my 
recent overseas trip, I was 
pressed by the unity of purpose and 
action everywhere. 

We cannot afford to engage in any 
intra-SOS battles or in the battle of 
Washington. 

There’s only one real battle going 
on in the whole world right now. 
Each of you is conrtibuting to It 
Each can be responsible for yor 
share of ultimate victory. 

Although we have done well, We 
must not rest on our accomplish 
ments, The future will place even 
greater requirements on US. 
have worked hard. We shall have 
to work harder. 

There is not much glamour # 
glory in our work, All of us would 
prefer a combat assignment. 
of us cannot be there. 

Our satisfaction must come from 
a personal sense of work well done 
each day—from the realization that 
our work must be done if the 
is to be won. 

To this satisfaction I wish to add 
my deep appreciation of your & 
complishments, my thanks for you 
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1onths KEARNS, Tex.—Former national 
troops off track champion Fred Allniece is 
pment gf training with medical detachment of 


the Air Forces basic training center 
pere. Kearns, former holder of the 
pational junior AAU 400-meter cham- 
ship, said after running the 
Kearns obstacle course, “This is the 
toughest run I've ever made.” 





CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—An- 
ether all-soldier rodeo is planned 
st Camp Roberts, possibly next 
April or May, according to Alfred 
Pp. Strozdas, IRTC special service 
dficer. The first rodeo at Roberts, 
4n September, attracted more than 
1% ex-cowboys and professional 
rodeo stars. 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Pvt. 
Jimmy Reese, former second base- 
man for the New York Yankees and 
the St. Louis Cardinals, is hard at 
work organizing two baseball leagues 
mong the various units of the 12th 
wrmored Division. Pvt. Walter Lan- 
Franconi, formerly of the Toronto 
Vaple Leafs, the Milwaukee Brew- 
ws and the Chicago Cubs, is one of 
the stars who will see action in one 
of the leagues. 





CAMP POLK, La.—The 11th Arm- 
red Division’s 55th Armored In- 
fantry Regiment basketeers, 
toached by Lt. J. P. McClennahan, 
recently defeated the De Ridder 
Air Base basketball champions, 46 
to 41; it was the end of a 32-game 
winning streak for De Ridder. 





FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo.— 
Cpl. Louis Seprodi, MP Detachment, 
tth SC, was declared winner of the 
ad Zale Sportsmanship Trophy in 

recent national Golden Gloves 
tournament in Chicago. Seprodi 
teached the quarterfinals in the 
Middleweight class of the tourna- 
ment. 





CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Liv- 
ingston athletes have adopted 
weight lifting as their new sports 
baby. The sport was introduced 
by Capt. John G. Rau and demon 
strated by Set. Arthur Robinson 
and Pvt. Herman Schwartz A 
special weight lifting room has 
been set up and scheduled classes 
are to be arranged. 
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Timothy H. Hardgrove’s nerves are 
abit on edge these days for it will 
be the first time in many years that 
he has missed competing in the na- 
tional ski-jumping classic held an- 
tually at Iron Mountain, Kingsford, 
the jumping capital of the nation. 
The bereft ski jumper is in the 7th 
Regiment. 

CAMP ADAIR, Ore.—It might 
have been suspicious had not both 
games been hotly contested—the 
Timber Wolf basketball team de- 
feated the 96th Division in their 
“big” game, 58-88, and then on the 
fame bill the Div. Hq. squad of 
the Timber Wolves defeated the 
Sst F. A. of the 96th—58-38, that’s 
tight—by the same score. 


FORT SHERIDAN, Ill.—Fort 
Sheridan will enter servicemen’s 
baseball and softball leagues, Maj. 
E. M. Hartom,. special services officer, 
has announced. Skokie Valley, Camp 
Foster, Navy Pier, Glenview Naval 
Base, 87th Street Training School, 
and the University of Chicago Naval 
Training School teams are some of 
the teams against whom Sheridan 
will compete. 


FORT WAYNE, Mich.—A picked 
Squad of all-stars defeated the QM 
tachment bowling team recently. 
Bowling against the Fort Wayne 
were Roy Cullenbine, out- 
fielder for the Cleveland Indians, 
Alex Wojiechowicz, Detroit Lions’ 
Professional football center and 
former all-American, Paul Torut 
and Hal Newhouser, both pitchers 
for the Detroit Tigers, and a re- 
Placement for Bill Rogell, former 
Tiger infielder, who could not 
Make the match. 


DUNCAN FIELD, Tex—Chris 
Pea.” star forward for Duncan 
ld’s basketball team !s currently 
Sorting an 18-point game average. 
msen’s high for the season is 52 
Pints, while he has scored 29 points 
™ two occasions. 








Murray Cohen, 19. 


HERE’S LONG ISLAND University’s 1942-43 basketball team in a different kind of uniform. 
The whole team entered upon active duty at Camp Upton, N. Y., from the enlisted reserve 
just after they wound up the cage season last week. The whole team, manager and all, is 
hoping to get into action soon and they'd like to stick together as a team. Left to right, front 
row: Lewis Sapan, 22; Stanley Fronczak, 21; Frank Fucarino, 21; Norman Kohler, 21; Saul 
Cohen, 21; and Ed Kassler, 19. Rear row, left to right: John E. Rossworn, team manager; 
Monroe Edelstein, 20; Emanuel Greenblum, 21; Fred Weinberg, 20; Lawrence Jacobson, 20; 





FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Smoothly- 
conditioned and well-trained Negro 
fighters of the 366th Infantry Regi- 
ment slugged their way to all the 
championships in the finals of the 
Fort Devens boxing tournament last 
week before a crowd of more than 
2500 officers, soldiers and WAACS. 

The six members of the fighting 
366th gained the laurel leaf in classes 
ranging from the 126 pound class to 
heavyweight in the final round of 
the tourney that lasted three weeks. 

The champions will now go up 
against boxing teams in the First 
Service Command tournament, the 





366th Sweeps Devens Tourney 


first round of which will be held at 
this fort this month when the colored 
six face the Grenier Field (N. H.) 
battlers. 


The results of the bouts: 

Ray McPeck, 101st Cavalry, and Lauri 
Harsila, post MP’s, at 160 pounds. De- 
cision for McPeck. Semi-final match. 

Ted Twine, 366th Infantry, and Jim- 
mie Wilson, 366th Infantry, at 147 
pounds, Knockout for Twine in 3rd 
round, 

Alec Byrd, 366th Infantry, and Andy 
Mansulla, Hq. RRC, at 135 pounds. De- 
cision for Byrd. 

Ernest Waldo, 366th Infantry, and Al 
Melvin, 366th Infantry, at 175 pounds, 
TKO for Waldo in 3rd _ round. 

Vernon Woodland, 366th Infantry, and 





By Sgt. Harold Solomon 

CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Four major 
league baseball teams have been 
scheduled to cross bats with the 
Camp Grant Warriors this coming 
diamond season with more to be 
added to the schedule in the fu- 
ture, it was announced by Lt. Col. 
Frank A. Bush, camp Special Service 
officer. 


With baseball’s high commission- 
er, Kenesaw Landis, directing all 
American and National league club 
presidents to have their teams play 
at Camp Grant whenever possible 
for the entertainment of the sol- 
diers, the Boston Red Sox, the De- 
troit Tigers, the Chicago Cubs and 
the Chicago White Sox have definite- 
ly agreed to play the Warriors. The 
Tigers will appear here on July 14 
and the Red Sox are slated for Aug- 
ust 10. Definite dates have not been 


Major Leagers 
To Play at Grant 





set for the tilts with the Chicago 
big league clubs. 

Officials of the American associa- 
tion, one of the country’s top notch 
minor leagues, also have been con- 
tacted relative to games with the 
clubs forming that circuit, and there 
is a distinct possibility that several 
contests may be arranged, Col. Bush 
said. 

Winners of 48 games while losing 
only 13 last season for a fancy .787 
percentage, the Warriors will play 
approximately 70 games this coming 
campaign. Grant home games will 
be played on Keep 'Em Flying field, 
which will be resodded and recon- 
ditioned. A lighting system will be 
installed so that night games can 
be played. It is felt by the camp 
Special Service office that more sol- 
diers will be able to enjoy games 
played at night after duty hours. 





CAMP STEWART, Ga., Mar. 6.— 
The South reversed the tradition at 
Stewart today and trounced the 
North in a unique soldier foot race. 





Davis Cagers Complete 
Nine-Game Schedule 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Organized 
but one month ago, the Camp Davis 
basketball team concluded its ab- 
breviated nine-game schedule by 
sweeping three games in as many 
nights last week to remain unbeaten 
and establish itself as the outstand- 
ing hoop squad in the Wilmington, 
N. C. district. 

The Fighting AAs averaged 52 
points per game on offense and lim- 
ited the opposition to 32 markers per 
contest. In so doing, the soldiers 
garnered a 470-point total as against 
288 for its rivals. Pvt. Ab Androff 
captured individual scoring honors 
for the Blue Brigade with 49 field 
goals and 6 fouls for a grand total 
of 104 tallies. 





South Wins Over North 


In Strange Foot Race 


Pvt. Amos. Barrels, Lexington, 
Tenn.,: won the mile-long race, edg- 
ing out Pvt. James Sullivan, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fifteen soldiers from Tennessee 
ran against 15 soldiers from Penn- 


Pinkus Kobren, Lovell General Hos- 
pita. at 126 pounds, Decision for Wood- 
an 


John Johnson, 866th Infantry, and 
Ray McPeck, 10ist Cavalry, in finals at 
160 pounds. TKO for Johnson in third 
round, 

John Hammond, 866th Infantry, won 
the heavyweight title when Gerald 
Custom. 1132nd Guard Company, was not 
permitted to fight after a physical 
examination before the fight. 





Cagers to Compete 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—A free 
throw contest will be held here 
March 16-17, the three high men of 
which will represent Fort Monmouth 
at the Army and Navy champion- 
ship tournament in New York City, 
March 27. Seventy-five charity tosses 


Seven Champs 
At Selman Field 


SELMAN FIELD, La—Seven 
champions stood at the top of the 
heap today, winners in Selman 
Field’s First Golden Gloves Tourna- 
ment which has been in progress 
for nearly a month. 

The wildest of any of the pre- 
liminary battles, the finals for sheer 
thrills, had the packed Monroe 
Wrestling Arena in continual frenzy. 
Running off with top honors in 
the race for the Post Intramural 
Championship trophy to be presented 
in the fall at the end of all competi- 
tions, was the 922nd Guard Squadron 
with 65 points, boasting four cham- 
pions and a runner-up. 

The champions: 

Bantamweight — Pvt. Jesus Torras, 


Featherweight—Pfe, Herbert R. Joiner, 
Lightweight — Pvt. Bobbie 
Welterweight—Pvt. Howard Bessette, 


Darnell, 


Senior welterweight—Pvt. Patsy Cate- 
nacci, 922nd. 

Middleweight—Pfc. Oren 8. Griffin, 
922nd 


nd. 
Light heavyweight—Pfc, Earl M. Al- 
britton, 329th. ; 

Heavyweight—Pvt. Samuel Hubert, 
666th. 


Title Claimant 
At Chanute 


CHANUTE FIELD, Ill.—Edward C. 
Prudhomme of Shreveport, La. 
known to sports fans as “Jack 
Hagan,” claimant to the world’s light- 
weight wrestling title and junior 
heavyweight mat championship of 
the West Coast, has arrived at 
Chanute Field. He is attending a 
ground crew specialist course at this 
Army Air Forces Technical Training 
Command post. 

Long a veteran of amateur and 
professional circles, Prudhomme has 
wrestled local and national muscle- 
men from coast to coast, missing only 
five states. 


Private Runs 7'/2 Miles 
On Bet With Buddies 


CHANUTE FIELD, Ill.—Trans 
portation problems hold no terrors 
for Pfc. James Daniels. He knows 
how to get around on foot. 

Without leaving a large perma- 
nent barracks building here, he ran 
seven and a half miles in one hour 
and 30 minutes one night this week. 
His course was an enclosed court 
yard, which the soldier circled 100 
times during the run, Private Dan- 
jels made the jaunt to win a bet 











will be made by each man. 


from two fellow soldiers. 








leather trim. 


and play on it for 30 days. 


months. 





sylvania in the race, cooked up by 
Cpl. M. J. Hoffman, New Brunswick, 
N. J. lawyer. The competitors were 
all from C Battery of the 490th AA 
Battalion. Virtually all the soldiers, 
who formed a boisterous rooting gal- 
lery at the race, held during the 
lunch hour, are from Tennessee and 
Pennsylvania, as are a majority of 
the men in the battalion. 

Pvt. Barrels, a former farmer, 
made the run in the excellent time 
of 5 minutes, 10 seconds, considering 
that the men ran in GI shoes, cover- 
alls, and on a mud-soaked field. 

His reward will be a free long dis- 
tance phone call to the folks back 
home. Private Sullivan won a box 
of candy as second prize. | 
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PITY the first sergenat who gets | 
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Regulation Size 4x8 


1019 Broadway 





For Your Company Rec Hall— 
This Table Complete for $275.00 





It’s Thoroughly Modern, Fully Guaranteed, 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 
Pebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails. 


Best double-quick cushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
cloth. Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 


HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 
PLAN: Order the table now. Set it up 
Then pay 
$25 per month each month for eleven 
Or if your budget will stand 
it, we'll allow you a discount of 2 per 
cent if the entire amount is paid within 
30 days from date of shipment. 
you pay nothing until 
you've had a chance to try out the 
The price of $275 is F. 


We also offer to prepay the freight 
on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 
to be paid on receipt of invoice. 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 





Included FREE with 
the above table are: 
1 set Hyatt balls and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 
with fibre points 
and bumpers at- 
tached, 1 triangle, 1 
bottle and shake balls, 
1 bridge, 1 rubberized 
dust cover, 1 set mark- 
ers complete with wire 
hook and stretcher, 1 
brash, 1 dozen chalks, 
1 dozen tips, 1 tube ce- 
ment, 1 book rules— 
with wrenches and 
complete supplies te 
assemble the table. 


Under 


oO. B., 











Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Depot Machinist 
Invents 98 Devices 








EARL C. GREGG AND HIS LATEST 
«~ The wheels pass over the block. 


ENID ARMY FLYING SCHOOL, 
Okla.—Earl C. Gregg may not be in 
the Army—he’s overage in addition 
to having a physical handicap—but 
he doesn’t let that stop him from 
giving his all to the war effort. Not 
only does he turn back to the gov- 
ernment in war bond purchases 100 
per cent of his salary as senior ma- 
chinist in the sub-depot here, but 
he is inventor of 98 time and labor 
saving devices. 

Gregg, -whose walking has been 
impaired since he was six years old 
because of an attack of infantile 
paralysis, formerly operated a ma- 
chine shop. He and his wife had a 
separate income through an apart- 
ment building they operated. When 
he went to work here, they decided 
all of his income should go for bonds. 
The treasury department cited him 
recently as a “100 per center.” 


s 


i tll ta as i 


SOME of Gregg’s inventions! 








Gregg’s inventions, all of which 
have been perfected since he began 
work at the sub-depot, include nu- 
merous dies used in making plane 
parts and tools for servicing planes. 
His latest invention is a new type 
wheel chock, which operates mechan- 
ically. Made of bar steel, it features 
a steel apron which serves as an 
anchor to prevent the airplane’s 
wheel from sliding either to the 
front or to the back while the motor 
is being warmed. It will be put in 
use soon to replace the old wooden 
block. It is especially valuable be- 
cause when unlocked the plane’s 
wheels can pass over the block. 

Three inventions Gregg has sent 
to the government, and are reported 
now to be in an experimental stage. 
One is a new type bomb. The others 
are a motorless torpedo and a mag- 
netic ship lock. 





No. l—a die for making 


anchor pins used in tying a plane to the ground to prevent 
its being upset by the wind; No. 2—turnbuckle adjusting 
wrench for holding airplane control cables while they are 
being tightened or loosened; Nos. 3, 5 and 7—pressure 
lubricators for sealed bearings, instruments which enable 
mechanics to lubricate sealed bearings, thus prolonging 


their lives. 


No. 5 is a universal lubricator and No. 7 is a 


special type used on wing flaps; No. 4—hand-operated punch 
used in attaching name plates; No. 6—automatic wheel 
chock, one of Gregg’s latest inventions, which collapses 
allowing plane to taxi over it; No. 8—fluid drive for Link 
Trainer, soon to be placed on the instrument training ma- 


chines in use here. 
possible positive control; 


It will replace ball control, making 
No. 9—Multi-use metal punch; 


No. 10— punch for making gas tank necks; No. 11—die for 
gas tank filler caps. The caps formerly had to be shipped 
in; No. 12—universal turnbuckle adjusting wrench, for use 


on all types of cables. 


Hefty GI’s 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—The 
“Fat Men’s Brigade” here at the 
Infantry Replacement Training Cen- 
ter became famous the nation over 
this past week as stories of the as- 
tounding accomplishments of the 
heavyweights in reducing waistlines 
and hips were flashed all over the 
nation by ARMY TIMES and the 
press associations. 


Typical of the interest the “re- 
ducing program” has aroused among 
civilians as well as military at other 
posts is this letter received from 
a New York man, once turned down 
by the Army for obesity. 


New Title 


He addressed his letter to the 
“Commanding Officer, Fat Men's 
Brigade, Third Regiment, Fort Mce- 
Clellan, Ala.,” thereby giving the CO 
of the 3rd Regiment a new title. 

“As I have a 43” waistline, 5’8”, 215 
Ibs., age 35, I feel a little streamling 





—if not a lot—would do me physic- 
ally, mentally good and improve my 
appearance a hundred per cent,” he 
writes. 

“I was caught twice in the draft 
—enlisted twice in the Army and 
once in the Navy and passed all but 
hypertension and a little obesity. I 
expect to be called back again and 





Livingston to Have 
Own Bank on Post 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Bank- 
ing facilities will be available to Liv- 
ingston’s military and civilian per- 
sonnel within the near future, it 
was announced today by Capt. James 
R. Moss, camp adjutant. 

War Department authorization for 
a bank on the post was received last 
week and construction of the build- 
ing is already underway on 10th 
Street between D and E Streets. 





would like very much to Upset thy 
tables on the medical and Classifying 


officers. 
Wants Help 


“Can you help me out with ' 


formula to achieve my aim 

goal,” he asks, adding, “I know 
asking a lot but perhaps I «& 
know when to quit.” He’s rece 


a reply with an outline of the » 


ercise, training and diet the men 
the “overweight section” of the 
ment undergo. 


Pvt. Robert M, Holland, star pypj 
of the brigade, answered the lett 


telling what he did to reduce 
pounds in a month of training 
to trim his waistline 5 inches, 


Incidentally the big felow igs 


shedding the superfluity of flesh 


He’s added another 12 pounds to 


discard and is well on his way 4 






Fat Men’s Brigade Makes Hii ’ 





ward his goal—200 even. Remember 


he weighed 215 at the start of 
special training program. 














No A-] MANUAL OF MESS 
. MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information. A prop- 
erly managed mess is one d the 
greatest aids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders. Includes 331 Army tested 
recipes. Postpaid $2.00 


No A-2 OFFICERS’ GUIDE. 
. Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual. 
Postpaid $2.50 


No A- COMPANY  ADMINIS- 
bd TRATION AND PER. 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De. 
partment. 12th Edition, includin 
supply and mess, management an 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure. 
‘ostpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 
WARTIME REFRESHER 
No. A-4 WeUNDAMEN. 
TAL MATHEMATICS. Streamlined 
home course in basic mathematics— 
actual military, naval and shop prob- 
lems, complete with answers. From 
simple arithmetic to complex alge- 
bra. Actual problems faced by en- 
listed men_in all branches of the 
service. 256 pages, flexible binding. 
Postpaid $1.40 


THE SOLDIER AND 

No. A-5 tHe iaw. Three 
books in _ one. Presents three 
closely and logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. 2 Court- 
martial procedure —including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. rocedural 
pamphlet—a direct guide in the 
conduct of courts-martial. Ae Pt es. 
Postpaid $1.50 


MILITARY LAW. A 
No. A-6 Catechism. This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial. Postpaid 50c 


ESSENTIALS OF _IN- 
No. A-7 PANTRY TRAINING. 
8th Ed. (new. Aug.. 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction A four-color map, 
31° by 34” is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 


INFANTRY DRILL 
No. A-8 2 EGULATIONS. In. 


cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’’) (M-] ‘‘Garand’’), mili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack. 350 pages 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding), 50c 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 75¢ 


MILITARY PRE VEN. 
No. A-9 five MEDICINE. Lt. 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C. ‘'Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine” has 
gained recognition as the standard 
work in its field. For years it has 
enjoyed high standing among officers 
of the Medical Department, U. S. 
Army, by medical officers of many 
foreign armies, and by the profes- 

‘° 


sion generally. stpaid $3.25 

MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. A-10 MANUAL. The fourth 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustraion 


Postpaid $4.50 
No A-ll BLITZ FRENCH. 
essentials, 


Stripped of all un- 

and with as simple a 

system of phonetic equivalents as 
could be devised, his companion 
to the fast selling HOW TO SAY IT 
IN SPANISH, will be a pocket sized 
phrase and word book for overseas 
troops. Built around a military vo- 
cabulary, it ignores the niceties of 
grammar but puts the idea over in 
a hurry Postpaid 75e¢ 


MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. A-12 Hinpsoox. Captain 
C. H. Coates. Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid 50¢ 




















1940). Simpli- © 


HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. A-13 spanisu. “Lt.-Col. 
Harry M. Gwynn, -. Enrique C. 
Canova and Lt. illard ebb. 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable man- 
ner. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4'/2''x7%%"'. 150 pages. Postpaid 75c¢ 


MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 finpsoox. Guide- 
book for the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cove 
ering wide Yeriety of subject matter. 
Size 41/2''x7%4"'; 380 pages. Fabcote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 


No A-l MAP AND AERIAL 
. PHOTO READING— 
COMPLETE. The full story on map 
and aerial photo reading keyed di- 
rectly to the war time need of sol- 
diers. More than a hundred illus- 
trations and maps, chapters on for- 
eign reading and tested field expe 
dients, make this the most complete 
book on the market. 


Postpaid $1.00 

TACTICS AND TECH- 

No. A-1l NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 


N A 17 THE CADENCE SYS- 
O. fi-1/ TEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
entz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations. The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized. 


ostpaid 75¢ 
No. A-18 


S-2 IN ACTION. 
Technique of 


Shipley Thomas. 

securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. ‘’Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.""—Hanson Baldwin. 


Postpaid $1.50 
No. A-19 


DRILL AND CERE- 
ARTILLERY 


MONIES FOR FIELD 
(Complete). Prepared 
by officers who are recognized as 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 
DRILL 


Postpaid $1.00 
AND EVOLU- 
No. A-20 fons OF THE BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 
with instructions in special maneu- 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams. Leatherette binding, 
handy pocket size Postpaid $1. 
INFANTRY IN BAT- 


No. A-21 TLE. A book of the 


tactics of small units. Prepared by 
member of the Militar: History 
Section of the Infantry School. It 
is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over 125 
battlefield situations and actions, de- 
scribed and discussed 

Postpaid $3.00 


THE SOLDIER'S 

No. A-22 fanpsook. Field 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 
100, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 
fer an exact reproductior. of this im- 
portant manual for the basic train- 
ing of the soldier. Fabcote poser. 
Ic 


Postpaid 5! 
INFANTRY DRILL 
No. A-23 REGULATIONS WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 
Each Book Is Written By An Expert 


Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals, 
Fabcote binding. Postpaid 50¢ 


S 

COMPLETE TACTICS, 
No. A-24 inrantay RIFLE 
BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the individual Infantry weapons, 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered. Fabcote binding, 

Postpaid 7' 


TACTICS AND TECH. 
No. A-25 nique oF INFAN. 
TRY, Advanced. (Eleventh Edition). 
Description of Tactics and {fech- 
nique of ewe wf Basic, is given 
above under A- Here's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
problems. Postpaid $5.00 


COAST ARTILLERY. 
No. A-26 Prepared and _ illus- 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc- 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
lery. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
erad in the two volumes (Basic and 
Advanced) and represents a sub- 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 

JUDO. 


‘ostpaid $6.00 
Thirt 

No. A-27 sons in the Modern 
Science of Jiu-Jitso, by T. Shozo 
Kuwashima and Ashbel. R. Welch. 
Explains the modern science of Jiu- 
Jitsu. Each step in elementary Judo 
is clearly explained, with 143 illus- 
trations of the performers in action. 

Postpaid $1.89 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
No. A-28 fabio. Edited b 
William L. Everitt. Adopted by U. 
s. ae Signal Corps, Junior Repair 
Man rainee Course. Practical 
treatment of the whole field of Basic 
Radio Communication, from the sim- 
plest A. C. and D. C. circuits, thru 
vacuum tube theory and applica- 
tions, and wire telephony and audio 
systems, including transmission. 
Illustrated with over 300 clear-cut 
diagrams. Postpaid $5.00 


OME TAX AND 
No. A-29 REMY PAY. Col. J. 


H. Doherty. In clear, plain lan- 
uage the field is covered briefly. 
ode] forms are included, exemp- 

tions that apply in the military serv- 

ice, deductions that are allowéd, 
etc. 45 pages. Postpaid 50¢ 


No. A-30 War “annoraten. 
Lee S. Tillotson, Colonel. JAGD, 
USA. Ret. Outstandingly useful ref- 
erence work. Each article is given 
in full, followed by clear summaries 
of the outstanding or clarifying deci- 
sions which interpret it. Prepared 
by an outstanding military lawyer. 
263 pages; glossary. 


Postpaid $2.50 
HOW WARS ARE 
No. A-31 fSucar: The Prin- 
ciples of Strategy and Tactics. Capt. 
. BA hitman. Elementary in- 
troduction to the science of general- 
ship. While the principles of strat- 
egy do not change, improvement in 
firearms, the introduction of new 
and faster methods of transport, 
aeroplanes and tanks have changed 
tactics. 120 pages, Ill. 


Postpaid, $1.75 
No. A-32 


COMBAT TRAINS. 
teves. 


Brig. Gen. L 
A distillation from scores of 
field manuals on combat training. 
Boiled down reminders and hints 
invaluable as a refresher and check- 
list, or as a guide for study 
Postpaid 75¢ 


THE ARTICLES OF 





ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send books checked above. 


Money order for § ........... enclosed. 


Name 
Address 
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ssifye', By SGT. ALGIE GITTERMAN 
Ridge AAF Flying School, 


Walnut 










Arkansas 
E, Tenn.—True to the 
' hospitality tradition, Nash- 
low Seer athens of the South,” is rated 
servicemen as one of the best 
towns anywhere. Several 
ncies aided by family hospitality 
Ip to make Nashville the Mecca 
 weekending or furloughing men 
posts within a hundred miles. 
a negligible contributing factor 


rece 
the 


men 
he 





from 


ar 

2 it Joe Werthan’s Lounge, probably 
duce githe only servicemen’s recreation 
ing aneenter of its kind financed and op- 


ed by a private individual. 
GI can always find a bed at Joe 












ou Can Always Find A Bed 
At Werthan’s In Nashville 


maneuvers. “I saw the men sleeping 
in parks and on the streets and in 
the railroad station—anywhere they 
could park their hats,” he says. “I 
figured they could use a place to 
sleep.” 
In October he started to work on 
the project. He had the two houses, 
and priorities didn’t keep him from 
getting the necessary furnishings. 
He even had the mattresses made 
to order. “I figured the men would 
appreciate good soft beds,” he says. 
Exactly one year after the Pearl 
Harbor sneak attack, Joe Werthan 
opened his lounge. 
The first Saturday night seven 
men registered. The most recent 
Saturday night, the SRO sign had 
to be put at 9:30. 
A second lieutenant came in and 
asked for shelter. He was told there 
was no room for officers. He just 
shucked his blouse, said: “See, I’m 
one of the boys!” and was given a 
bed in a room eccupied by 19 other 
GI's. 

He'll Find Room 

The phone rang at midnight. Joe 
Werthan answered. A voice said: 
“Look, Mr. Werthan, we’re 20 guys 
at the railroad station. We just got 
in and we can’t find a place to sleep 
tonight. How’s about it?” Joe said: 
“C’mon over, boys. We'll find room.” 

Every Sunday morning men come 
over to Werthan and thank him and 
shake his hand. More than one has 
asked for his autograph. 

There’s never been any disorder. 
“I guess it’s because the men are on 
their honor,” Werthan says. 

Who’s this guy Joe Werthan, and 
why does he do all this? 

Well, Joe Werthan is a leading 
citizen; member of the Elks, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Bnai Brith and 
every civic organization in town. Son 
of a Bavarian immigrant, he started 
off by selling newspapers after 
school, When his father died he took 
over his business—manufacturing 
burlap and cotton bags—and with 
his late brother made a big thing of 
it. Today the Werthan Bag Com- 








pany employs 2,000 men and women 








cs verthan’s. He'll get a clean-sheeted 
s to tygend blanketed bed in pleasant sur- 
way foundings; shower and shaving fa- 
neni ilities, recreation room with radio, 
: of thumping pong tables, stationery, the 
mnipresent cookies and fruit, and 
____\ Buffee and doughnuts for breakfast. 
It’s for Free 
BD rhe beauty of it all is that it's for 
and there’s no catch. 
‘Housed in two three-storied Colo- 
brick buildings in a nice resi- 
ntial section two miles from the 
enter of town, the lounge sleeps 
m), A guy can come in any hour of 
est the daéy and night, any day of the 
ast k, sign his name and home town 
~— Mn the register, leave a call for any- 
50¢ me with the assurance that he'll 
awakened in time, and go up- 
CS, gars for a good night’s sleep. 
a ™ More than half of the men ask 
pie ip be awakened early Sunday so they 
ola. go to church. There are plenty 
a churches nearby. 
t  |™ You can also saunter over to the 
als |Mampuses of Vanderbilt University 
ns. i Peabody and Scarritt colleges a 
— er two away, or look at the 
75¢ med Parthenon replica in lovely 
(entennial Park. There are a couple 
7 sorority houses on the next block, 
a). that has nothing to do with this 
che Ory. 
ven No Bugles 
ped Werthan says he got the idea for 
to e lounge last fall when Nashville 
5.00 almost swamped by men in from 
RY, 
lus- 
in 
fuce 
rtil- \ 
ally 
-OV= . 
= Before It I 
su 
~ betore It is 
js: I. CAMP HOWZE, Tex.—The 84th In- 
ich, ntry Division’s first all-soldier vari- 
Tiue ty show, “On The Beam,” estab- 
—_ shed itself as Grade-A entertain- 
ion. lent even before it got well into the 
1.89 | 
- war 
vv 
par urprise 
1Cdi 
asic % CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—Two 
a weeks after a Camp Wheeler sol- 
— dier returned from a furlough, his 
sion. wife wired him through the Red 
S00 Cross, “Baby arrived this morn- 
ing. We are both doing well.” 
AND [BBaffled, the doughboy told Red 
lon Cross officials, “It’s a surprise to 
>mp- me. Two weeks ago I was home 
~+y tnd aside from a slight pain in 


306 the stomach, my little woman was 
® *S normal as ever.” 


Howze Variety Show Hit 


Staged 


rehearsal stage. 

Originally intended to make only 
one appearance—and that in camp— 
the show has attracted so much at- 
tention it is now booked for four 
presentations. It will be presented 
on the post today and Sunday (Mar. 
13 and 14); in Gainesville, Tex., un- 
der sponsorship of the Gainesville 
Kiwanis Club on March 24, and on 
the campus of the Texas State Col- 
lege for Women at Denton, Tex., on 
March 27. 

Taking leading roles in “On The 
Beam” are such established enter- 
tainers as Bob Wills, better known 
profesionally as the San Antonio 
Rose; Irving Levy, who as a civilian 
was Senor Lee on the Burns and 
Allen program, and Lloyd Nelson, 
the military policeman who used to 
sing with Fred Waring’s orchestra. 
Director of the show is Paul Sutton, 
a veteran Hollywood screen Vilain. 

The revue definitely follows the 
Army’s aim of letting the soldiers 



















and ranks among the three largest 


but he also indulges in his other 


in the industry. 

Hobby Is Horses 
He owns and operates three large 
farms near Nashville. He has made 
these produce and dairy farms pay, 


hobby—horses—owning one hundred 
registered saddle horses. 

Maybe he has more money than he 
knows what to do with, we wouldn’t 
know, but the lounge costs a pretty 
penny to operate, and Joe Werthan 
must spend plenty. 

Operating the lounge is not a one- 
man job, although you might think 
so seeing “Mister Joe” there every 
afternoon and night. He is aided by 
his wife and several of his execu- 
tives, chiefly Julius F. Schneider, a 
World War veteran, his comptroller, 
and Mrs. Schenider; Abe Epstein, 
his sales supervisor; Mrs. Margaret 
Thomas, who does all the purchasing 
of equipment and food. A couple 
of dozen city firemen serve on their 
own time as their contribution to 
service men’s welfare. 


Why does he do it? Well, Mister 
Joe can’t rightly say. Maybe it’s be- 
cause his son Howard Mier is a pri- 
vate in the medical detachment at 
Camp Edwards, Mass., and he sees 
his son in every soldier who comes 
to his place. Maybe it’s just because 
he’s a right guy. He’s modest about 
it. He says: “I gave up doing a lot 
of things I used to do to run this 
place. I get a great kick just watch- 
ing the boys enjoy themselves. That’s 
compensation enough for me.” 
That’s good enough for us, Joe, but 
after the war you'll have to have one 
on us, 





MILITARY PERSONAL 
STATIONERY AGENTS WANTED 





Sell Personal Military Stationery with 
Insignia, including name and address, 
to Fd friends in the Army. 
and envelopes cost you 75c. Retails $1.00, 
Free Samples. A. B, Plateless Company, 
243 Canal Street, New York City. 





EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 
Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 


Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


No Money Required 
To Get Started 


Write TODAY giving regiment 
sumber and camp location. 


Camp Specialty Co. 
1233 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dept. A-33 


Classi 


100 sheets | ~ 











send HER 


A WAR-SERVICE PIN 





INSIGNIA {S 
24 K. ELECTRO 
GOLO-PLATED 




















a a wire to the soldier's wife develop their own entertainment. 
GD, mgh her local Red Cross chap- The band director is a technical ser- 
f er brought the following response, ; | 
wie ’ ’ geant. The master of ceremonies and | 
riven "No kidding, it’s a baby boy sure to 
aries enough. Surprise t too.” the make-up man as staff sergeants. 
deci- . ae OS ae we Everybody else, incluing Sutton, is a 
— —- private. 
y . nts 
@ Blue Star indicates son or relative 
$2.50 M ¢ am getyise. a —~ | a. — ows 
soldier's or sailor's ranc oO 
w (Men of 99th Infantry soldier 
rapt a ° mee white and blue Ribbon of 
> nest quality rayon, 
y ime 
eral- A k d P k N W N m @ Colortast; Can be washed with 
~~ 4 S e to ic e a € hot or cold water, any soap. 
nt in CAMP VAN DORN, Miss.—Sol-| Though the 99th Division is known |] @ Colors blend with any dress, 
tw here are being given a chance |as the Checkerboard for its insignia |] @ Safety-catch back, 
nge to give their division—the 99th In-|and the division slogan is “Each 
fantry— a fighting name. Move to Victory,” these will be IMPORTANT 
$1.75 a changed if better name and: slogan State specific branch of service, 
ING. are submitted. 
" “sa : Infant Aviation Pilot 
; Es neral Marshall The Division Special Service Sec- Coast ‘Artillery Aviation Cadet 
~*- ) . tion with the authority of Headquar- veld Artillery Quartermaster 
hints \ ters is initiating a contest to select arine Corps Aviation 
neck- arch Published the phrases which wil yo“ seth Se corre eee ntela 
Th .|troops. It is the belief of Maj. Gen. 
dion : ror yy ho - ag Thompson Lawrence, commanding |] Sent POSTPAID Inc, Fed. Tax, 55e 
— en during this war, general, that soldiers themselves to any address in the U.S.A, 


General Marshal March,” 


ion, Special Service. 
“General Marshall March,” com 
’d and arranged by Major Bron 


is dedicated to Chief of Staff 
_ and was 
cently published by Edward B. 


rge C. Marshall, 


v Music Corporation. 


army bands and the out 


Stranged for both full and sym 
ic “bands. 


is the 
Foduct of an Army man, Maj. How- 
i C. Bronson, chief of the Music 


March, which has received 
meral acclaim from many of the 


nding civilian symphonic bands, 


should do the picking. 


be awarded the 
is April 2. 


winner. 





Stewart Refuse Truck 





Name ... 
conservation: 
Camp Stewart this week put into |} Address 
use a mule and wagon to replace 
-|an Army ton and a half truck in a Gute 
the collection of refuse for the |] By 
-|AAATC and Service Command 


buildings and detachment offices. 


A prize, not yet announced, will 
Deadline 


Mule and Wagon Replace 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Add Army 


Service Men’s Supply Co. 
2 West 46th St. 
New York, N. ¥. 


Branch of service 
Pin to the following address, 
which I enclose 55 cents. 


Please send 
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NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
ae? films with message enclosed, 

class poses must be af- 
fixed. It is to wrap your 
rolis well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover. 














PHOTO FINISHING 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 
25c With Each Roll Developed. 16 
Reprints 25c. Eshlemans Studios, 
Box 331-A, Perth Amboy, N. J. 





REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25¢ 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c, Iphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, 











DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS— 
SAVE 50c, FOR 60 DAYS ONLY 

— { this ad, send with your negative 
and only $1 for Splendid 8x10 Colored 
Enlargement, Dry Mounted. Roll de- 
veloped and 8 Never-Fade Raytone Prints 
or Prints of each good negative, 25c. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept, 45-F LaCrosse, Wis. 
pa 8 


JUMBO PICTURES 
BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 

lowing low prices— 

8 exposure roll developed and one Jumb« 
from each negative 25c, 

6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 

16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Minn, 








ATTENTION: COMMANDING 
OFFICERS & FIRST SERGEANTS 





MORNING REPORT, SICK REPORT 
and DUTY ROSTER BINDERS, ll 


three $4.50; PUNISHMENT RECORD 
BINDER (A.R. 345-125), with 300 forms 
$6.00; UNIVERSAL TWIN LOCKS 


MAGAZINE BENDERS, any size $2.75; 
(Name and Organization stamped on 
above binders in 22 Karat Gold); 
CHARGE OF QUARTERS BOOK 5 
sheets in post binder aa SERVICE 
RECORD COVERS (A.R. 345-125) 200 
for $8.00; SIGN OUT BOOK, 375 sheets 
in post binder $8.50, Also, magazine 
subscriptions at special Service rates. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SPECIAL RATES for men in Service, 
TIME, $3.50; LIFE, $3.50; ESQUIRE, $3.50; 
FORTUNE, $6.00; COLLIERS, $2.00; 
SATURDAY EVE. POST, $2.00; CORONET, 
$1.50; NEWSWEEK, $3.25; AMERIC. 
$2.00; WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
$1.00; LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, $1.00; 
DIGEST, $1.50; ORGANIZA- 
TIONS and DAYROOMS SUPPLIED, ORDER 
FROM: SHEPARD W. DAVIS, Authorized 
Representative, 30 Bay Street, Staten 
Island, New York, N. Y. 








REAL ESTATE 





OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, frogressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice ot 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze- 
phyr Hills, Florida. 





AGENTS WANTED 

SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. Every man in 
the service wants to send one to his 
Mother, Wife, Sweetheart and Friend, 
Sells like hot cakes. We supply these 
fast selling souvenirs lettered with 
your Insignia and Camp. Sells for | 
50c; costs you $3.50 per dozen, post- 
paid. Send $1.00 for three samples. 
Mention branch of service desired 
and location. WRITE at once to 
SYLVIA MATTISON, 24 West End 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


STAMPS 


STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S, 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


ATTENTION: .COMMANDING 
OFFICERS & FIRST SERGEANTS 


STATIONERY, es geielly designed with 
our own ORGANIZATION NAME and 
ISTINCTIVE INSIGNIA, can now be 

obtained for the men in your. Organiza- 

tion at reasonable cost. Grou uying 
is popular, when Organization funds are 
inadequate, and your men will be glad 
to participate, if given the opportunity, 

Letterhead samples and detailed infor- 

mation on request. NO OBLIGATION! 

SCOTT CHESHIRE, MILITARY STA- 

F Yaad P.O. Box 847, San Antonio, 
exas, 

















MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or , any color visor 
75, ersea caps, khaki 75c, serge 
$1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 82- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 
request, March Military ry op 
East 34th St.. Dept. AT. New York, 


REAL ESTATE 





FLORIDA LANDS — In Marion 
County, along route Florida Canal. 
near Ocalla and Dunnellon airficlds, 
also close to Silver Springs and Lake 
Weir. Large and small tracts, $10 
per acre up. Easy terms, monthly 
payments if desired. Choice lots in 
Ocala. Invest in Florida’s future 
now. Write for details, CHARLES H. 
ROGERS, 102 N. Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 


SQUAREKNOTTING 


SQUAREKNOTTERS! Make belts, 
handbags, etc. Quality cord samples 
with catalog free. Beginners’ book, 
catalog and samples, 10c. Special 
Regular $1 book with 50c beginners’ 
outfit, all for $1. P. C. Herwig Co. 
Dept. AT. 23, 121 Sands St., Brook- 











SATISFIED Service customers every- 
where. ORDER TODAY! 
CHESHIRE, P.O. Box 847, San Antonio, 


exas. 


lyn, N. Y. 








During the many years we have 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed 
Negative. (No enlargements i 


QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. Our 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon goo 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements. ° 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


lod 


done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 


30c 
30c 


d 
nly 





Each 


and TWO Prints from 
d) Only 





Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed 


edevgumeni from best negative..... 


25 or more, 2c each; 
USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 
6 Exp. Univer.............. 25¢ 818 Exp. 
8 Exp. Rollls........0..35¢ 18 Exp. 
12 Exp. Rolls........«.50¢ 36 Exp. 
16 Exp. Rolls......00.70¢ 36 Exp. 


18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 











BOX 184-A 














each negative. (No enlargement included) 
ht Contact Prints and One colored en 


Contact Prints without en 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO 


and One Contact Print from 
Only 
two plain 
largements, 3¢ each. 
100 or more I'/2c each 
CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
Prints No Free Enlargements 
No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.00 
No. 135-35mm With Refill..............$1.25 
No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.50 
No. 135-35mm With Refill................$1.75 
36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


30c 
30c 


largement or 


SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Pace 16 


Wasuincton, D. C., Marcu 13, 1943 





NEW CHIEFS of the streamlined War Department General Staff posed 


es 


oa me OR 


for this first group picture one year ago this week. Left 


to right (seated): Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Commander, Air Forces; Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff; Lt. Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair, Commander, Ground Forces; (standing): Maj. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy Chief of Staff; Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Som- 


ervell, Commander, Service of Supply. 


—Signal Corps Photo. 








Eisenhower 


2 Years Ago 


That events move quickly in war 
fime was shown this weeks when the 
following news release from headquar- 
ters, 1X Army Corps, Fort Lewis, Wash., 
was resurrected from the ARMY 
TIMES files. It’s dated March 11, 1941. 
That's only two years ago. 

Behind a big desk in a room im- 
mediately adjoining the office of 
Maj. Gen. Kenyon A. Joyce, com- 
manding general of the IX Army 
Corps, Fort Lewis, is a new face, 
that of Lt. Col. Dwight D. Ejisen- 
hower. And on the desk is a name 
plate, reading: “Chief of Staff.” Col- 
onel Eisenhower, incidentally, is a 
brother of E. N. Eisenhower, prom- 
inent Tacoma attorney. 

Amiable and efficient Colonel 
Eisenhower succeeds Brig. Gen. Don- 
ald A. Robinson as chief of staff for 
the IX Army Corps, which now in- 
cludes about 35,000 troops. General 
Robinson was transferred recently 
as chief of staff to the Second Army, 
headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. 

Colonel Eisenhower is no novice at 
staff duties. He has served twice on 
the staff of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
retired chief of staff of the Army. 
In the Philippine Islands, Colonel 
Eisenhower was chief of staff to 
General MacArthur, and in Wash- 
ingion, D. C., he was on the staff of 
General MacArthur. 

When ordered to succeed General 
Robinson as chief of staff for the 
IX Army Corps, Colonel Eisenhower 
was serving as chief of staff, Third 
Division, commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Charles Thompson. Prior to that the 
colonel had served as post executive 
office at Fort Lewis. 


ao 
Quiz Answers 
(See Page 11) 

1. Yes, at least two—the British 
twin-engine Mosquito bomber and 
the Russian MIG-3 fighter. 

2. False. They may use a reason- 
able amount. 

3. A. 

4. True. 

5. 15,000,000. 

6. True. This is due to the de- 
creased density of the air. 

7. True. The War Department has 
announced top prices for these guns 
as $50 each for pump guns and $35 
each for double-barreled (hammer- 
less only) guns. 

8. 3. Also, it delivers 
as much fire power. 

9. $25,000. This small amount Is 
accounted for by the fact that the 
troops stationed there are receiving 
so much from Britain, 

10. True. Officers are commis- 
sioned in the Air Corps but all en- 
listed men are in the Army Alr 
Forces. 


ten times 





Army Will See Men In Hospital 
Don’t Have Chanceto Get Flabby 


“Limp in—Leap out” describes bet- 
ter than any other words a new 
reconditioning program, to be es- 
tablished in all Army hospitals, and 
designed to keep the convalescent 
soldier from getting soft and flabby 
during his recovery period, the War 
Department announced. 

“American soldiers love action,” ex- 
plains the Surgeon General’s Office, 
“and the average wounded soldier 
is so anxious to get well and rejoin 
his outfit that he would overtax his 
strength on the day of his release 
if he were not in combat condition. 
By our reconditioning program we 
hope to release each soldier in an 
overseas hospital in condition to re- 
turn to his unit on a full-day status, 
no matter what his duty may be.” 

Go té Work 

A tank crewman, for example, will 
be well enough on the day of his 
discharge from the hospital to crawl 
right back into the turret and oper- 
ate the vehicle. A flyer will be 
physically able to step into a plane 
and fly it away. A Soldier who is 
unable to fight Is obviously of no 
value to his fighting unit and will 
not be returned to it. 

A recently adopted program of 
graded exercises, games, drill, In- 
doctrination, and entertainment, will 
be fully utilized to the end that 
physical and mental reconditioning 
of the disabled soldier may be rapid 
and complete. 

The emotional reconditioning of 
the disabled soldier is not the least 
important part of the program. Con- 
valescents are to be housed apart 
from other patients, as far away 
from “sick room” atmosphere as 
practicable. Everything will be done 
to minimize their disability and to 
emphasize their state of good health. 
Patients will be allowed to wear 
their uniforms instead of hospital 
garb as soon as the nature of their 
injuries permits. 

Military Atmosphere 

Convalescents will be surrounded 
by an atmosphere of military activity 
and each man will live a normal mil- 
itary life, within the limits of his 
individual capacity. 

Group exercises have been designed 
for the reconditioning program which 
will give every soldier a chance to 
participate, regardless of the nature 
of his injury. A soldier with an in- 
jured leg, for example, will be able 
to keep the rest of his body in peak 
physical condition. This not only 
greatly hastens the recovery of the 
injured member but improves the 
soldier’s mental outlook, and short- 
ens his stay in the hospital. 

One of the most interesting facts 
about the reconditioning plan is that 
it actually shortens the period of 





hospitalization while it toughens the 
soldier and improves his morale. 

At Fitzsimons General . Hospital, 
one of the Army’s larger units in 
the West, a full program of group 
exercising is proving very successful 
in this respect, and similar programs 
are being started in all Army hos- 
pitals as fast as personnel can be 
selected to supervise them. 


Officers Important 

Great importance is attached to 
the selection of officers to supervise 
this work, and each commanding 
officer is directed to place the recon- 
ditioning program in charge of an 
individual with experience in physi- 
cal education and with a command- 
ing personality. This does not mean, 
however, that the patient has been 





released from the observation of a 
Medical officer. On the contrary, 
each wounded or injured soldier is 
under the direct observation of a 
doctor until his final release. 

The progressive nature of the re- 
conditioning plan is greatly stressed, 
and to insure it, all patients are 
placed in four different classes as 
they recover and _ regain their 
strength. Each class follows a daily 
schedule of activity which ap- 
proaches, but never exceeds, the in- 
dividual patient’s tolerance. The 
assignment of each wounded soldier 
to his proper class, and the speed 
with which he graduates into the 
next class, is determined by a Med- 
ical officer in consultation with the 
Officer in charge of the Recondition- 
ing Section. 





Drafted 


Dogs Join the Army 


With Their 


CAMP HALE, Colo.—It is not ordi- 
narily possible for a soldier to have 
his dog join him in the Army. Yet 
Pvt. Carl L. Wheeler of Duluth, 
Minn. a recruit at the Mountain 
Training Center at Camp Hale, has 
managed just that—and not with 
just one dog but with a team of 
dogs. 

When Private Wheeler was in- 
ducted into the Army, he had to 
leave his dogs at home. Ordered to 





Quota Filled for 2 Kinds 
Of Weather Training 


The War Department announced 
this week that quotas for basic, pre- 
meteorological training have been 
filled. No more applications for 
these “B” and “C” basic courses in 
weather training will be considered. 

This does not affect the class “A” 
or advanced weather training, which 
is still open to exceptionally-qualified 
military personnel and voluntary in- 
ductees between the ages of 18 and 
30, and from which meteorologists 
are graduated as weather officers by 
the Army Air Forces. Applications 
for this type of training are still 
being accepted. 


AN EXPLOSIVE CHARGE has 
been added to British barrage bal- 
loons. 





Master 


Camp Hale, where soldiers are 
trained to fight in snow-covered re- 
gions and sub-zero temperatures, he 
realized that his dogs could be ex- 
tremely useful to the Army there. 
For they are sledge dogs—Siberian 
Huskies of the noted Seppal strain— 
and he is a qualified trainer and 
driver, having trained and driven 
dog teaths for eight years in Alaska 
and on the Canadian-Minnesota bor- 
der in temperatures as low as 55 
degrees below zero. 


Private Wheeler applied for per- 
mission to enlist his dogs, signing an 
agreement exempting the Govern- 
ment from any obligation in case the 
animals are killed or die from sick- 
ness while in the service and offer- 
ing to drive them and train other 
sledge dogs. The application pro 
ceeded through military channels 
Straight up to Lt. Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair, who spared time from mani- 
fold duties as commanding general, 
Army Ground Forces, to indorse it: 
“The dog team will be used as di- 
rected by the commanding general, 
Mountain Training Center, Camp 
Hale, Colorado.” 


Private Wheeler is happy, and the 


| Army will shortly be augmented by 


a useful canine contingent. Arrange- 
ments are being made to transport 
the dogs from Duluth to Camp Hale, 
where, with appropriate ceremonies, 
they will be “inducted.” 
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CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—The ml 
movie that Joan Blondel] 
probably will break all atteng 
-ecords when it comes to Camp j 
‘ers. The blonde star of many ap 
lywood flicker attraction won 
nerself a newly enthusiastic fp 
ing in her appearance here with 
USO-Camp show, “Hellzapop 
Besides giving four performan 
with the musical comedy, Miss R 
dell entertained patients at the & 
tion Hospital, and attended a Se 
Club dance where she was swa 
by admirers and would-be cutt 
ners. 


Reception Center proce 
pointed with pride to Pvt. Willig 
A. Boles who was the one hundmw 
thousandth man to be “put throw 
the mill” by them. % 


Latest boon to embryo Army ¢ 
feurs and spring exerciser for Gig 
hicles is a rutted, gutted, he i 
turn banked and bent driving coy 
constructed by the pioneer 
and post engineers. Designed to gy 
student drivers every conceivall 
kind of driving experience, the coum 
is complete with assembly 
narrow bridges, winding, twist 
roads, tortuous curves, practi¢ 
vertical grades, 35-degree banks, 
similar back-breaking, neck-crack 
devices. Included also is comp 
tactical training. 


w 


* * . 


In the Reception Center 
there’s a cross-eyed sergeant wht 
constantly is getting into comii® 
cations like the time he was § 
specting his platoon. Stepping 
to the front rank, he sald to 
first man, “Your collar is un 
toned.”.. The second man sp 
up, “No, it isn’t.”.. The cross-¢ 
sergeant barked at the second rn 
“Shut up!” The third man 
tested, “I didn’t say a word.” 


Newly assigned to the comma 
of a rifle training battalion here 
a man of wide and varied exper 
ence, Lt, Col. Gilbert Procter. Hig 
30 years in the service have bee 
markd by three hours of fo 
duty— in Mexico, Hawaii a" 
Ecuador. He is a veteran of boli 
the Mexican border campaign 
World War I; for two years 
served as military attache in Quit 
Ecuador, was decorated by. ti 
Ecuadorian government; and & 
helped develop the Army’s new ft 
angular division. Next to the Army, 
the colonel’s chief love is polo, 
he is recognized as one of the co! 
try’s foremost players. His wif 
Joan Procter, also is a well know 
poloist; his daughter has held s 
eral tennis championships, and heentat! 
has two sons who are accomplishe@promist 
both in polo and tennis. One, Firsip'y t 
Lieut. Thomas G. Procter, also is stagediun 
tioned at Wolters. cally 


Posted at the backstage entranc 
during the performance at Theatet fyalye, 
No. 1 of the USO-Camp showMelicop 
“Helizapoppin’, ” Pfc. Jack P. Pacéfiew 3a; 
had his orders to permit no one #@§ikors} 
enter. When the curtain closed hy hin 
on the first show, men startedf In 1 
streaming past him toward the ex 

\, 


7 


wRi 
ir Fo 


nt « 
sh 


dai 
ime pi 
ying 


it. Suddenly one man attempted 
to slip through to the backstagg 
following in the wake of Maj. Wil- 
liam B. Richards, camp Special 
Service officer. “Just a minute, 
Sergeant,” challenged Pace, “you 
can’t go in there!” And no soonef! 
had he said it than he let out @ 
awful groan and turned a deep 
crimson. The “sergeant” was Ma} 
Gen. Bruce Magruder, IRTC com 
mander! 

. . . 

With two big tournaments slatél 
to wind up the season, Camp Woltet 
basketballers—1,372 of them—h# 
played a total of 273 games on t er 
three Sports Arena courts. Also OB Ay 
the docket for the near future in t 1 
athletic program here, are & ta0®itiroy 
tennis meet, baseball and softbilliqon, 
competition, and the camp’s SiXiignci. 
boxing tourney. their 

ee th 

An exhibition parachutist with 10Ggaty « 
jumps to his credit is Pvt. Stanley cs, 
Lewis. Lewis also claimed sh 
fishing as a profession when he 
sided in California prior to inductid 


dual 
der 
ha 


Ker 
ap 


Jap 
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Found 
FORT DEVENS, Mass. — Thitlt 
post has found the guy who wake# Heor, 
the bugler up. nd 
He is Cpl. Francis 8, Hardmal Whit 
of Hq. Battery, 449th CA, af 
ex-Maryland farmer, who insists 


upon arising at least an hour bE 4, 
fore reveille, a 





SIX MILES of wire are used in 


Flying Fortress. ia 





